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THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PEN NSYLVANIA. 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL.D., PRESIDENT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLOWING COURSES: 
L or eS ae 1. The Classical Course. 2. The Latin-Scientific Course. 3. The Course 


aba: 3, 4. A ts at and Metalla Bg 5. Toe Oomesin Mesicionl Enateeak. 
z etallurgy- r S 
Chemistry. 7. The Course in Architecture. 
The University is situated at South Bethlehem, on the Lehigh River, at the junction of the Lehigh Valley, the New Jersey 
Central, and the Reading (North Pennsylvania) Railroads. New York is ninety-two and Philadelphia fifty-seven miles distant. 

Entrance examinations are held at the University in June and September. Arrangements will be made for local examinations 
at various peints in June, with reference to which information wil! be furnished on application. 

It is regarded as highly desirable that the examiners should receive from principals of preparatory schools 
statements with reference to those whom they send up as candidates for entrance, indicating as clearly and fully 
as possible, in each case, the teacher's opinion of the candidate's character and scholarship and fitness for enter- 
— Sect collegiate wora ; and such statements wil! receive careful consideration, in connection with the results 

ons. 


fecaeaulh further information, and for Registers, address 
THE PRESIDENT OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


A POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORY BY A GREAT HISTORIAN. 


. 





History of the United States for Schools. 


With Topica! Analyses, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers, by Frank A. Hit. With 229 
illustrations (including — not colored), 5 full-page colored maps, and two double-page colored maps. 12 


mo, Small Pica type, half leather, xxix, 553 pages. $1.00 mer. 
We adopted Fiske’s History soon after its publication. We believed it then the best history published for our use, and have rot 
rae disappointed. The narrative is interesting, and is told with the charm that characterizes all the works of the author. Asa 
history it combines a philosophic insight into the causes and relations of events with remarkable clearness of presentation. 


Watters H. Bustit, Pricipfal of School of the Lackawanna, Scranton, Pa. 
A descriptive circular, with comm ‘ions from teachers who have used the History, will be sent to any address om 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, BOSTON. 11 E. Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 158 Adams Street, CHICA0. 


dane Sone Caltetint | Blank Order Book 





On Treasurer of Schoo! District. | 
In response to inquiries from School Officers fora | 


Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 


of the Choicest Olid and New Songs upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with | 


and Hymns in the Wide World. their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Fifty Cents per Number in paper: Sixty Cents in Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
substantial Board binding; One Dollar in Cloth. Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
mote ~y Address Harper — New York. forated so that Orders may readily be de- 


eintindliinad -——___— tached, at the following rates: 


HAHNEMANN Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 


Open. Book Containing Three 
Medical College and Hospital eiavas exitain, bane: 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
pouges of lectures in 
ptember 10. 18%. 














thie k will commence Se 
New college building. Well equipped 1 laboratories. Books Printed to Special Order: 
Ex teachers. f Equality in 
aed, of 225 beds now open. “Wuh Name ot District and and other Blanks, in- 
a Indiana Ave, Chicago we oe Name of ama “Hee t desired’ — im good style, 
We eens: print Special Order Books for Over- 
i lIvania eeetoe Megister | seers of the Poor and tor Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ordered —e ring and remitting shrps and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
by ee ee Dae above, with changes desired. Address 


with order for the book. 
ee J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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CITY, BOROUGH, AND TOW 
PROCEEDINGS OF 


HE City, Borough and Township 

Superintendents met pursuant to call 
on Thursday, March 5th, at 1o a. m., in 
the assembly room of the High School 
building at Altoona. There was a fair 
attendance at the opening session, which 
began with Scripture reading (Proverbs 
viii.), and prayer, by Rev. H. H. Stiles, 
of the Second Presbyterian church. 

The President, Supt. E. Mackey, of 
Butler, called the Convention to order, 
and read letters from the Vice President, 
Secretary and Treasurer excusing their 
absence. 

Mr. J. D. Pyott, of 7he School Journal, 
was appointed Secretary pro fem. 

The first address of welcome was by 
*resident J. I. Kleffman, of the Altoona 
School Board, who, on behalf of the 
school authorities, extended a warm wel- 
come to the Superintendents. He was 
glad to be able to offer a more suitable 
place of meeting than heretofore for such 
a convention ; for he believed that they 
would agree that this building and this 
assembly room were fairly creditable to 
The school men of Altoona 
were glad this body had decided to meet 
here, because they recognized the high 
position occupied by these leaders in the 
educational movement. We, too, are in- 
terested in education, from the primary 
to the high school grade, and expect to 
learn from you many things that will 
benefit us and the children in our schools. 


YSHIP SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALTOONA MEETING 


Our twelve school buildings are all open 
to you, to visit, examine and criticise ; 
and we will try to profit by your criti- 
cism. We have, also, on the first floor 
of this buildir ig a training school, which 
we woul 1 have you view ‘“* with acritic’s 
eye,’’ and not ‘pass our imperfections 
by.”’ We want to advance and improve. 
The office of the Superintendent is yours 
—take what you want, and make your- 
selves athome We propose so to show 
our appreciation of your presence that 
you will want to come here again two 
years hence, and every second year, be- 
tween legislative sessions. The land is 
yours—occupy. 

Mr. B. M. Bunker, of the School Board, 
said the President had stopped short of 
what the people feel; he would add, If 
you don’t see what you want, have our 
Superintendent get it for you, and we 
will foot the bill. We have not met you 
with brass bands and a procession, but 
every right-thinking man and woman, as 
well as the directors and teachers, knows 
that you represent an interest far above 
the political, and a work second only to 
the spreading of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. We welcome you to acity not 
yet 50 years old, with more than 40,000 
peoy ple nd at the heart of the greatest 
railroad system of the world. He was 
glad to see the State Superintendent here; 
he would no doubt ride his hobby of 
township high schools, and so he ought, 
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and every man here ought to help him. 
We who are getting something of the 
higher education in the towns, should 
help to extend its benefits everywhere in 
the country districts; for the boys who 
have grown into men who moulded the 
history of the nation and of the world 
have come up from the country. We want 
manual training in our schools, espe- 
cially in such communities as our own— 
we aré working people, mechanics, many 
of our children must leave school at the 
grammar grade, and we want training of 
the hand, from the kindergarten upward, 
to equip them for their life work. We 
hope that at the next session of the Leg- 
islature you will help us to secure this 
technical education which touches the 
practical wants of every-day life, and so 
confer a lasting benefit upon future gen- 
erations. 

Supt. Henry S. Wertz, of Blair county, 
was the next speaker. He knew the for- 
mal addresses of welcome had been suita- 
bly provided for, and had _ therefore 


given his attention to a special subject. 
He then read the following paper, on 


THE STANDARD OF TEACHERS’ QUALIFI- 
CATIONS. 


We shall avoid giving our ideal of what 
the standard of teachers’ qualifications 
should be in the discussion of this question. 
Our endeavor shall be to confine ourselves 
to existing circumstances which prohibit us 
from suggesting radical changes in the 
standard of qualifications. Superior talent 
commands liberal compensation, and until 
teaching offers better compensation, we 
shall not be able to reach an ideal standard 
of qualifications. Ordinarily laborers and 
ret mere are not unfrequently larger wage- 
earners than teachers, and until teachers 
are protected by legislation and organiza- 
tion requiring preparation beyond present 
requirements, it will continue to be as it has 
been styled—so far as compensation is 
concerned—‘‘the sorriest of trades.’’ All 
well-established professions are guarded 
against intrusion. 

The minister, the lawyer and the physi- 
cian are required, in addition to literary at- 
tainments, to possess knowledge apart from 
this, specially fitting them for any one of 
the three callings selected. This prepara- 
tion requires years of toil, and very often 
sacrifice sufficient to discourage one not 
stout-hearted and persevering. How dif- 
ferent is the calling of teaching !—a work 
that is second to noother. ‘‘ Teaching,”’ 
says Mr. Fitch, ‘‘is the noblest of all pro- 
fessions,’’ and yet for the want of proper 
organization and compensation our stand- 
ard of qualifications does not exclude those 
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of ordinary ability from engaging in this 
responsible work. Martin Luther said: 
‘‘If I were not a preacher, I would be a 
teacher ; indeed I do not know which is the 
better. The preacher is an expositor of 
divine truth ; the teacher is a preacher of 
literary and scientific truth.’’ Payne says: 
‘* Both are illuminators and guides. Inthe 
hand of each is a torch ; each is a standard- 
bearer ; and both are leaders in that grand 
forward movement we call civilization.’’ 
Luther on another occasion said: ‘‘It is 
hard to make old dogs obedient, or old 
scoundrels pious ; but young trees are more 
easily bent and trained.’’ Horace Mann, 
who preached on educational reform, said : 
‘*They (the clergy) are reformers, I admit ; 
but, with reference to anything that grows, 
one right former is worth a thousand 
reformers.”’ 

The thought in the minds of these men 
was that the teacher is a former, while the 
preacher is chiefly a reformer, and it is bet- 
ter to form rightly than to labor at reform- 
ing. This being true, the first requirement 
of a teacher by both moral and civil law is 
a good moral character. What shall be our 
standard for moral character? We under- 
stand the measure of morality to be chastity, 
honesty, truthfulness, sobriety, temperance, 
honor, and a stern purpose to preserve and 
protect the purity of pupils. Does the moral 
character of teachers always correspond 
with this measure of fitness ? 

The examiner is not infallible, and is 
sometimes misled by a gilded exterior when 
he presumes to pass judgment on this qual- 
ification. While he is occasionally deceived, 
we are glad to know that such occurrences 
are rare. But rarely as teachers of ques- 
tionable character find admission into 
our schools, they have a blighting influ- 
ence on our school system. Those empow- 
ered to grant license for teaching can not be 
over-vigilant in guarding the morals of our 
schools. 

The standard of literary qualification is 
our second consideration. Thelaw requires 
teachers to have a fair knowledge of the 
branches taught. What are we to under- 
stand by a fair knowledge of the branches ? 
Shall each examiner place his own con- 
struction on this standard of fitness for 
teaching; or should examiners not rather 
arrive at aconclusion to adopt a standard 
of qualification as nearly uniform as cir- 
cumstances will permit? Our understand- 
ing of a fair knowledge is ability on the 
part of a teacher to teach intelligently any 
or all of the branches embraced in a certifi- 
cate, using the adopted book only as a text. 
The nature of the work submitted as a test 
of the teacher’s ability should be common- 
sense and practical, leaving no room in the 
mind of the applicant to suspect that your 
object is to puzzle or embarrass, but in a 
measure indicate the character of work to be 


j “ 
done in the school room, and at the same 


time test the applicant’s knowledge of im- 
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ortant principles and facts in the various 
»ranches. Proof of such knowledge should 
always be required before certificates are 
awarded. 

The third, and one of the most important 
qualifications, is skill in imparting instruc- 
tion and tact in school management. Ap- 
plicants holding the highest grade of certifi- 
cates are not always the most successful 
teachers. But this is no argument against 
good literary qualifications. The teacher 
possessing ordinary literary attainments, 
who meets with success in teaching, would 
undoubtedly meet with greater success were 
she better qualified inscholarship. Practice 
in teaching involves both ability to impart 
instruction and tact in school management. 
How shall we judge the latter? Is the teach- 
er the embodiment of order herself, or does 
she impersonate disorder? Either condition 
affords an index to what may be expected 
of her school. Neatness, firmness, kind- 
ness, courtesy, promptness, justice, pa- 
tience, self-control and sympathy com- 
bined, form magnetism sufficiently power- 
ful to draw and control the rudest nature, 
and transform it from rashness to docility. 
The reverse will be a negative force suffi- 
ciently strong to repel the kindest disposi- 
tion, and change it from love to hatred. 

Why is it, if you will allow me to digress 
here, that we so frequently have cases of 
truancy and those who abhor the school- 
room? This is a question I cannot answer. 
But somewhere and somehow the natures of 
such children have been outraged, which 
has caused them to regard all teachers with 
suspicion, and the school-room as the most 
uninviting place on earth. Any place out- 
side of the school-room is preferable to such 
abused natures. The pitiless street, a bleak 
common, a lonely hill-top, or it may be a 
den of vice; anywhere but school. 

‘*Oh,’’ some one may say, ‘‘the parents 
of such children are responsible, and not the 
teacher.’’ I readily admit that often a large 
share of the blame rests on the parents of 
such children. But somehow, before these 
little minds had learned to see any attrac- 
tion in the school-room, bya cold reception, 
an unkind glance or word, an unreasonable 
task or unjust punishment, hatred for the 
school-room was engendered in the minds 
of these little unfortunates. Twigs are 
easily bent and rills easily turned from their 
course, and in unnoted moments the child’s 
destiny may be changed into the downward 
course. 

True success on the part of the teacher, as 
well asin all other callings, depends on eter- 
nal vigilance. A teacher’s skillin teaching 
is largely judged by the classification of her 
pupils, the character of the lessons assigned 
for recitation, the interest taken by pupils 
in the preparation of lessons, the attention 
given by them during recitation, the charac- 
ter of school work, whether it is mechanical 
or a logical development of the mental pow- 
ers; whether it is superficial or thorough; 
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whether the pupils perform it as a task or 
find in it the pleasure of unraveling hidden 
mystery. These are some of the important 
factors by which a teacher’s work is judged, 
and this information is chiefly obtained by 
school visitation. The apparently orderly 
and smoothly-running school is not always 
fruitful of good results. It is a lamentable 
fact that there is a greater lack of real abil- 
ity to teach than of any other requisite of 
teachers’ qualifications. We shall not im- 
pose upon your patience by undertaking to 
say how this essential qualification may be 
obtained, but will simply suggest that natu- 
ral ability, cultured by studies bearing on 
the development of the human intellect, the 
careful study of child nature, and experi- 
ence afforded by close observation in the 
school-room, will reveal to the teacher many 
important secrets in the art of teaching. 
The spirit of the teacher is an important 
consideration. Has the teacher a lively 
consciousness of the duties and responsibil- 
ities she assumes when she makes teaching 
her chosen work? or is she apparently in- 
different to the great work which confronts 
her in the selection of this calling? The 
story of her devotion or indifference is read 
in the school room, in the homes of the 
pupils, on the public highway, at school 
meetings, in the training school, or where- 
ever she is placed in touch with private or 
public life. Everything about the school- 
room relates its story in unmistakeable lan- 
guage. Is the school-room attractive? Is 
the attendance good? Are the pupils taught 
to think? And is the teacher progressive ? 
These are tests of purpose and of power. 
The true spirit here urges the teacher on 
to self-improvement. Vacation finds her 
attending training schools, or seeking im- 
provement through personal effort. When 
a teacher is known to be persevering and 
inclined to self-improvement, it may enable 
the examiner to bridge over weakness in 
scholarship, which otherwise would prove 
a grave objection to awarding certificates. 
Having briefly discussed the standard of 
teachers’ qualifications, let me conclude by 
expressing my appreciation of the courtesy 
of your Executive Committee in assigning 
mea place upon your programme. I have 
not had the time for such preparation as 
this convention and my subject merit. It 
affords us pleasure to extend you greetings 
in behalf of the school workers of Blair 
county. We learned with much pleasure of 
your decision to hold the present convention 
in Altoona, and your presence here is a 
gratification to our people. We need not 
rehearse to you the business pursuits of our 
city or county, as you are familiar with 
them. You are welcome guests in our 
midst. We know that no pains have been 
spared on the part of our unassuming but 
efficient and honored City Superintendent, 
for your comfort and enjoyment. We trust 
your impressions of our people will be so 
favorable that your returns will be frequent, 
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and that you will bear away with you 


naught but happy recollections. Our sincere 
wish is that this may be the most profitable 
meeting in the history of your organization. 


Supt. Addison Jones, of West Chester, 
was appointed Vice President pro /em., 
and occupied the chair while President 
MACKEY delivered his address. He pre- 
faced it by thanking the body for the 
honor conferred upon him in the election 
to this office. You can do a man no bet- 
ter service than to raise him in the esti- 
mation of his fellows (or of his wife, 
before or after he has secured her); and 
among school men aselsewhere familiarity 
of the Director with the Superintendent 
may breed loss of consideration, which is 
cured by marks of appreciation abroad. 
So he thanked them on his own part, 
and on account of the satisfaction ex- 
perienced by the people at home. Presi- 
dential experience is useful to prepare a 
man for future emergencies—for what 
citizen may not aspire to be President of 
the United States? [Laughter.] Speak- 
ing for the Association, he voiced their 
appreciation of the cordial welcome re- 
ceived. Altoona, though not set on a 
hill, is a city that cannot be hid. She 
rejoices in the title of ‘‘ Queen of the 
Mountains ;’’ and we are all glad to come 
to this home of industry and culture. 
The address had been prepared with a 
view of provoking discussion, and he had 
no doubt that the questions raised would 
find many ready to follow him. He 
then read as follows : 


AUTHORITY AND FAITH. 
Iam any man’s suitor, 
If any will be my tutor; 
Some say this life is pleasant, 
Some think it speedeth fast, 
In time there is no present, 
In eternity no future, 
In eternity no past. 
We laugh, we cry, we are born, we die, 
Who will riddle me the Aow and the why ? 
The world is somewhat ; it goes somehow : 
But what is the meaning of ¢hen and now. 
I feel there is something ; but how and what? 
I know there is somewhat; but what and why? 
I cannot tell if that somewhat be I. 


The riddle that challenged and baffled the 
far-seeing mind of the poet and seer is one 
that with special force challenges us as 
teachers to-day. And though we have not 
the prophetic insight into the mystery of 
being, the inspired wisdom of the immortal 
Tennyson, if there is to be any definite 
progress in education, we must answer 
these questions somehow, and on the answer, 
whether right or wrong, we must build deep 
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and strong the foundation of our life-work 
as instructors. 

The advance in science has multiplied 
answers to these questions without proving 
any, and has but added to our perplexity by 
originating a thousand secondary questions 
equally difficult. The variety of solutions, 
the schisms that testify their acceptance or 
rejection, have intensified the unrest of the 
age and made it ripe for revolution. The 
close of the century is witnessing the birth- 
throes of a new epoch, and all await the 
crisis. 

The poet may leave unsolved the question 
of the *‘then’’ and the ‘‘ now,”’ the ‘* what ”’ 
and the ‘‘ how’’—the mysterious is his fav- 
orite realm— and yet his verse has zesthetic 
charm because it trenches upon the Infinite; 
but the teacher, unless he is but the blind 
leader of the blind, must see with no uncer- 
tain eye a beaten path from the ‘‘now’”’ 
back to the ‘‘then,’’ and forward to a defi- 
nite beyond. Our guide with his compass 
may lead us by some new route through 
the forest to the palace, but we must know 
the whence as well as the whither of educa- 
tion if we are to establish a line of direction. 

I remember hearing Dr. Stanley Hall 
make a remark in his lecture-room at Clark 
University one day that in one form or an- 
other has often been quoted, ‘‘I like to go 
to Col. Parker’s school to wind my watch.”’ 
In these days of diverse opinions in regard 
to correlation, concentration, co-ordination, 
fixed units and units of measure, Herbart- 
ianism and Hegelianism, not to speak of 
more fundamental questions, materialism 
and idealism, empiricism and transcendent- 
alism, naturalism and supernaturalism, 
reason and faith, where shall we wind our 
watches? 

Shall we follow Tolstoi and let our pupils 
come to school and leave it when they 
please, study or recite when and what they 
wish, or not at all if it suits them better? 
If the ‘‘ Latssez faire’? maxim, or extreme 
individualism in society, is to prevail, this 
plan certainly offers a fitting preparation 
for citizenship. Or shall we look to Supt. 
Search for leadership in ‘‘ Individualism in 
Mass Education ?”’ 

In his address to the British Association, 
Prof. Flinders Petrie said, ‘‘Our bigoted 
belief in reading and writing is not in the 
least justified when we look at the mass of 
mankind. The exquisite art and noble 
architecture of Mycenae, the undying song 
of Homer, the extensive trade of the bronze 
age, all belonged to a people who never 
read or wrote. The great essentials of a 
valuable character, moderation, justice, 
sympathy, politeness and consideration, 
quick observation, shrewdness, ability to 
plan and pre-arrange, a keen sense of the 
uses and properties of things, all these are 
qualities on which I value my Egyptian 
friends, and such qualities are what should 
be evolved by any education worth the 
name.’’ What, then, shall the public 
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schools teach? ‘Out with the spelling 
book’’ is a cry we have often heard in this 
country and in this State, but far more revo- 
lutionary is the proposition of Prof. Earle,the 
eminent English philologist, to omit orthog- 
raphy entirely from education. Ifweturn to 
the arguments of President Eliot of Harvard, 


Prof. McLellan of Toronto, or Prof. Story of | 


Clark, we shall certainly greatly modify 
some current ideas of the what and the how 
of Arithmetic. Not only in the field of our 
long sacred trivium, ‘‘ the three R’s’’ is such 
keen controversy, but between and among 
the advocates of Elementary.Science and 
those of the Spiritualization of Education is 
promise of incessant war. In fact there is 
not an item in any public school curriculum 
that is not an object of the most diverse 
opinion among even the ablest thinkers, as 
to its place, its rank, its time, and its ex- 
tent in the list of studies, and the methods 
of teaching it. What educator has not at 
some time found himself tossed about in a 
sea of doubt, without chart or compass or 
visible landmark, with even the stars of 
reckoning jogging with his own motion, 
and with his mind filled with increasing 
anxiety as to the ultimate destiny of the 
precious souls with which his’ ship is 
freighted ? 

It is not the intent of this address to an- 
swer any of the poet’s questions—the what, 
the why, the how, the whither, the whence, 
or to discuss the function of pleasure or 
pain in ethics or zesthetics; it is not ours to 
outline any course or to advocate any cause. 
We are not aiming hereby to establish any 
‘*Fides quae creditur,’’ but we shall en- 
deavor to assert the prestige in a true sys- 
tem of education of the ‘‘ Fides qua cred- 
itur.’’ The main purpose of this address is 
to discuss two important and closely related 
factors of educational progress which we 
think are not given the prominence they 
deserve in our system of instruction—Au- 
thority and Faith. 

We have roughly portrayed this debatable 
land simply that it may be fresh in our 
minds as a setting for the discussion of the 
following propositions: 

1. It is necessary for every educator to ac- 
cept some one of the different solutions of 
each of these great problems, that is, a defi- 
nite answer to the what, the why, the how 
and the others, if he is to make any real ed- 
cational progress. It is not enough to have 
a watch, or to have one that will go—it 
must be set to some standard of time. 

2. The ultimate answer to every one of 
these questions is based upon authority and 
faith rather than upon reason. It follows: 

(1) That in thus fixing his educational 
course the teacher is in the line of social 
evolution, and educational progress will be 
more certain and more rapid because in the 
direction of the resultant of all the social 
forces. 

(2) That this attitude of the teacher to 
“the first principles,’ or to the truth, and 
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of educational progress to social progress, 
involves and demands the specific education 
of the pupil’s subjective faith. 

The first of these propositions is almost 
axiomatic. Certainly no definite progress 
can be made by him that is blown about by 
every wind of doctrine. Is there not many 
a poor, halting educational philosopher that 
might follow his nose and go somewhere, 
but ‘‘ he would not, in peremptory tone, as- 
sert the nose upon his face his very own ?”’ 
Conviction means far more for a workaday 
world than agnosticism or skepticism. 

I may not even understand the point at 
issue with Spencer and Balfour; it may even 
be as with Emerson, ‘‘ There are no facts for 
me,’’ yet as leader in the work of education 
in my community, I can not make one in- 
telligent effort to move forward without 
basing it on some assumption as to what 
man is, as to what environment is, and as 
to what is the goal of endeavor. The very 
notion of progress involves a relative defin1- 
tion of that which progresses—the fixing of 
a starting point, line of direction, and land- 
marks afield. 

In solving these problems and in determin- 
ing his course, the teacher may move at ran- 
dom, or appeal to reason, or to ultra-rational 
authority. To move at random is to deny 
the function of intellect and will, to substi- 
tute instinct for intelligence, and render ed- 
ucational progress nugatory. Reason has 
been the war cry of science for many a 
century. It is not for me to attempt to 
dethrone Reason. As well may Andorra at- 
tempt the subjugation of France. I too will 
hang votive tablets in the temple of the fair 
goddess. She is worthy of high honor, her 
ministrations are indispensable. A careful 
survey of the field, however, shows that the 
factors that mould opinion and determine 
lines of activity are prevailingly other than 
reason. Every-day thought and conduct 
are very largely matters of habit, and no 
influence seems to have greater power than 
has habit. When we follow the studies of 
Prof. Royce of Harvard, and others, what in 
individual history, what in the history of 
tribe or nation, mob or army, church or 
state, crusade or revolution, incident or 
epoch—what in all thought, feeling, and 
action of individual or of society may we 
not trace to imitation? Habit itself is 
largely a result of imitation—imitation of 
self or of others. Is not imitation an invol- 
untary recognition of authority? The po- 
tent principle of selection so extensively 
revealed in the study of evolution is not in 
itself a rational principle, and in its opera- 
tion is a manifestation of faith rather than 
reason. Then there is a mighty influence 
in shaping the thoughts and actions of men 
that is revealed in the phenomena of tele- 
pathy, hypnotism, and even more largely in 
cominon phases of life, an influence which 
in its widest sense is called suggestion, and 
which so far from being rational in its 
nature we might also define as an uncon- 
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scious obedience to authority. Is it not a 
matter of common experience that the most 
of our actions, however reasonable they 
may be, are not due to reason? What 
would life amount to if every step had to be 
tested by reason? Are not all the import- 
ant relations of life, in the family, in busi- 
ness, in politics, as well as in religion, mat- 
ters of faith? Is not belief the very main- 
spring of action, and is not authority influ- 
encing, even controlling, our thought and 
conduct every day ? 

Not only is reason comparatively insig- 
nificant in its part among the great factors 
operating in society, but it is especially un- 
satisfactory as an arbiter, the very func- 
tion for which it has so often been lauded. 
A study of the reasons that different men 
will assign for their assent to the same 
proposition, as, murder is wrong, the sun- 
set is beautiful, children should learn to 
read, shows that reason is variant and 
servile, and it is not free; that it is, as it 
were, in the leash of other forces—customs, 
prejudices, laws, language, education, and 
other factors of society. Human slavery, 
caste, and many a notorious heresy in science 
as well as religion, are illustrations of Error 
with Reason as her handmaid; while on the 
other hand, it is but just to say, history’s 
fairest pages show Reason far in the van 
fighting gloriously for Truth. How can we, 
then, make our last appeal to a power that is 


always conditioned by external forces, and 
is at once perpetuating error, and seeking 
to establish truth ? 

Faraday once said to Huxley who was 
performing an experiment for him, *‘ Tell 


me what I am to look for.’’ Thus the con- 
clusions of Reason are pointed out to her 
beforehand, and she is often, though per- 
haps unconsciously, compelled to see them 
by the mighty ‘‘Spirit of the Times.” It 
is plain that there are what have been aptly 
termed Psychological Climates, that cond1- 
tion reason and thought as geographical cli- 
mate conditions vegetation. Reason is but 
one of many functions of the mind, and but 
one of many more factors of civilization; 
her mission is one of service and she is most 
seriously handicapped by the imperfections 
and limitations of language. However val- 
uable she may be in systemizing knowledge, 
she is not the source of knowledge, and can 
not be accepted as an infallible guide to 
truth. 

The fundamental question of philosophy 
is ‘‘ What really is?’’ To this Reason can 
give no answer. In fact it is upon the 
answer to this question tat reason starts, 
and, the circle completed, there too it ends. 
The proposition of naturalism, that the 
world is, and the uniformity of nature, are 
incapable of proof. Whatever reason may 
do in establishing truth, it cannot discover 
truth. Truth reveals itself to the human 
soul and faith accepts it. The very fact 
that men seek a reason for what they accept 
as truth, and judge reason as right or wrong, 
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good or bad, as it harmonizes or fails to har- 
monize with that truth, shows that the 
recognition of truth is due to some other 
faculty than reason and to which reason is 
subordinate. 

I may say I do not know what really is. 
I may start with Fichte’s Principle of Iden- 
tity, ‘‘I am I,’’ and assume that the Ego 
really is. I may start with Herbart’s “‘ plu- 
rality of simple, real essences,’’ and their re- 
lations to the subject, and say ‘‘ things-in- 
themselves’ really are. I may start with 
the sublimest Record of the Ages and say, 
‘*In the beginning, God.’’ 

The pages of Metaphysics are full of an- 
swers to this question. In all the puzzle of 
religion and philosophy, who has _ not 
echoed the cry of the poet, ‘‘ I amany man’s 
suitor.’’ Some say ‘‘ Back to Kant,’’ some, 
with transient interest, ‘‘ Back to Spinoza;’’ 
but would it not be far better to make the 
grand rally-cry of this era, ‘‘ Back to Jesus 
Christ,’’ who spake as one having authority, 
and who as the way, the truth, and the life, 
is our best examplar of what and how 
to teach? It is not for me to say whom we 
shall accept as our ‘‘tutor,’’ but I appeal to 
common observation that in the conduct of 
life, if not in philosophy, we answer every 
one of these riddles stated by Tennyson 
somehow—that we assume something as the 
truth in regard to the ego, the cosmos, 
space, time; that these truths are not re- 
garded as assumptions but as undoubted 
certainties, till reason comes in to question 
them with subtile dialectic; that the cause 
of belief is authority, and not reason; that 
even knowledge itself is the product of faith, 
and the criterion of truth is in faith more 
than in reason. 

Hon. Arthur Balfour, in his ‘‘ Foundations 
of Belief,’’ defines authority in contrast with 
reason as ‘‘ standing for that group of non- 
rational causes, moral, social, and educa- 
tional, which produces its results by psychic 
processes other than reason. And in his 
chapter on Authority and Reason he sum- 
marizes as follows: ‘‘At every moment of 
our lives as individuals, as members of a 
family, of a party, of a nation, of a church, 
of a universal brotherhood, the silent, con- 
tinuous, unnoticed influence of authority 
moulds our feelings, our aspirations and our 
beliefs. It is from Authority that Reason 
itself draws its most important premises. 
It is in unloosing or directing the forces of 
Authority that its most important conclu- 
sions find their principal function. If we 
are to judge with equity between these rival 
claimants, we must not forget that it is 
Authority rather than Reason to which in 
the main we owe not religion only, but eth- 
ics and politics; that it is Authority which 
supplies us with the essential elements in 
the premises of Science; that it is Authority 
rather than Reason which lays deep the 
foundations of social life; that it is Author- 
ity rather than Reason which cements its 
superstructure; and though it may seem to 
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savor of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration 
to say that, if we eo find the quality in 
which we most noticeably excel the brute 
creation, we should look for it not so much 
in our faculty of convincing and being con- 
vinced by the exercise of reasoning, as in 
our capacity for influencing and being in- 
fluenced by the action of Authority.” 

If we yield to Authority and Faith prece- 

dence over Reason in the affairs of men, are 
we then in the line of social progress? One 
of the patent facts in Sociology is that the 
interests of society and of the individuals 
ne it are irreconcilably hostile. The 
teaching of reason to the individual is 
that the here and now and self are the all- 
important interests to him. The ideal of 
Altruism, on the other hand, which is the 
very leaven of social progress, makes for 
self-surrender and service. The individual 
sacrifices self for the welfare of his neigh- 
bor, even an antipode, and for generations 
yet unborn. Have not the world’s truest 
heroes chosen failure that the world itself 
might win success ? 
_ History shows that all national progress 
is due to the elements of national solidarity, 
especially to strong political and religious 
ideals, and that nations have arisen and 
prospered in proportion as individuals have 
set aside selfish aggrandizement, the op- 
pression of caste, and have been public- 
spirited, and held up the ideal of the public 
weal. Even among uncivilized peoples the 
nation that had the greatest lawgiver, or 
greatest prophet,manifested superiority over 
all its contemporaries. 

The incessant antagonism between the in- 
dividual and society certainly shows that 
social progress is not a product of individ- 
ual reason ; in fact, that social progress is 
not essentially intellectual at all. Mr. 
Ward, in Psychic Factors of Civilization, 
says, ‘‘No amount of abstract reasoning 
could save the race from destruction under 
the law of competition.’’ If in this warfare 
reason always advocates the cause of the in- 
dividual against society, where shall we 
look for the stimulus or source of Altruism ? 
That has been the special mission of relig- 
ion, and this function is the one feature 
conimon to every religion of every age, and 
of every tribe or race, known to history. In 
his Social Evolution, Mr. Kidd thus defines 
religion: ‘‘A religion is a form of belief, 
providing an ultra-rational sanction for that 
large class of conduct in the individual 
where his interests and the interests of the 
social organism are antagonistic, and by 
which the former are rendered subordinate 
to the latter in the general interests of the 
evolution which the race is undergoing.”’ 

Review the history of nations and epochs 
and the fact will become increasingly ap- 
parent that religion is the central factor of 
all human progress, the pre-eminent element 
in human history. The constitutions for 
ideal states, and great moral codes devised 
by unassisted reason, have most signally 
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failed, while those even of so-called igno- 
rant superstition,attributed to supra-rational 
authority, have been mighty in their day. 
We are apt to think of man as the climax of 
creation, but the highest unit is the social 
organism. Far more important than the in- 
dividual ideal to individual conduct is the 
race ideal to social progress. There was a 
time when the ideal of God as Creator met 
the needs of the race; but that is passing 
away, and for many it has long since passed 
away. With the advance of knowledge, and 
the enlargement of sensory power, the forces 
that once were manifestations of God are 
recognized as the operation of laws of 
nature, and the human soul longingly looks 
to see the ‘‘ Face of the Eternal,’’ and to vis- 
ualize the relations between Humanity and 
the higher beings—and finds its answer in 
God the Son. 

Dr. Patten of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in his Theory of Social Forces, says: 
‘‘The thought of an Incarnation is the high- 
est ideal of the new economy, but it must be 
supplemented by others. The belief in the 
mastery of nature by intelligence will be 
one, and faith in a greater humanity 
another. One is the end of all social activ- 
ity, the other the means by which the end is 
secured. When these three ideals are made 
prominent by the new conditions, they will 
give renewed vitality to religion, making it 
again the great social force.’’ In all the 
course of history reason has never created a 
belief, though it has destroyed many. As 
the ally of Naturalism, it ignores conscience, 
denies immortality, and degrades the ideal 
of the beautiful and the good. The ideals 
that ennoble the dealings of men with men, 
make them masters of nature and self, and 
victors in life and in death, find their effi- 
cacy only in faith. Faith is the vital mov- 
ing force of society, and progress is impos- 
sible without it. Faith looks through and 
beyond the ideals of social solidarity, social 
responsibility, and social immortality, not 
simply to a society of perfect individuals, 
here or hereafter, but to a resurgent and 
glorified social organism, the new human 
race, ‘‘the fulness of Him that filleth all in 
all,’’ for which He is waiting as the consum- 
mation of Hisglory. Dr. Patten says, ‘‘ For- 
mal logic is merely a form of skepticism.’’ 
In answer to some inquiries of a German 
student Darwin wrote, ‘‘Science and Christ 
have nothing to do with each other, except 
in as far as the habit of scientific investiga- 
tion makes a man cautious about accepting 
any proofs. As far as I am concerned, I do 
not believe that any revelation has ever 
been made. With regard to the future life 
every one must draw his own conclusions 
from vague and contradictory probabilities.’’ 
However great the work of reason in the 
service of natural science, however strongly 
it may support evolution or any other doc- 
trine in the mind of theist or atheist, blot 
out the light of revelation and the hope begot- 
ten of faith, and the end is death and despair, 
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“the starless night of pessimism.’’ It is 
only in the light of Christian Cosmology 


that Astronomy, Geology—science, litera- | 
| uplifting the higher unit, the greater hu- 


ture and art—find their true significance. 
To the vision of a true Faith, and to her 
alone, is there even the faintest revelation of 
the culmination of the great world pro- 
cesses, the perfect Cosmos, the final eon, the 
full grown Ygdrasil of God’s own planting, 
the new heavens and the new earth. 

There are facts at every hand that show 
that social evolution is towards the Christ 
ideal. Is it not, therefore, the duty of every 


true educator to keep in line with the trend | 


of History, and cultivate those faculties in 
the pupil that make for the recognition 
of authority, and the perfecting of faith? 
Whether education be of the State or of the 
Church, these are the elements that best 
promote citizenship in the State here and 
the Church triumphant there. This is the 
very essence of loyalty that makes govern- 
ment strong, and it is the very foundation 
of religion. 

It is a common boast that the age of faith 
has been succeeded by the age of reason, 
but is not the true order of evolution, Per- 
ception, Reason, Faith? Does not sociology 
as well as theology point to the advent of 
an era of transcendent faith? Is not the day 
near at hand when Faith will render Rea- 
son dunifounded on account of her mighty 
works? 

Reason unassisted can never win the bene- 
diction, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jona,’’ and it has been too prone, now and 
then, in the service of Pharisaical skepti- 
cism, to join in the sneaking whisper, ‘‘This 
man doth not cast our devils but by Beel- 
zebub, the prince of the devils.’’ 

Mr. Kidd beautifully says, ‘‘ As in Cal- 
deron’s tragic story the unknown figure 
which, throughout life, is everywhere in con- 
flict with the individual whom it haunts, 
lifts the mask at last to disclose to the op- 
ponent his own features, so here underneath 
these religious phenomena we see man 
throughout his career engaged in a re- 
morseless and relentless struggle in which 
the opponent proves to be none other than 
his own reason. 

It seems to me very clear that the coming 
education will be more largely an education 
of the heart, and in it authority and faith 
will be given prestige and reason will do 
them service. Emerson’s ideal of friendship 
will be realized, because faith in men makes 
for truth. Is not the order of development, 
I will be true because I am trusted ? 

However inspiring the fine ideal of the 
poet, ‘‘ We rise on ea « te. stones of our 
dead selves to higher things,’’ still more 
inspiring is the thought that others rise on 
the ——s stones of our dead selves to 
higher things. Shall we not then say with 
Fichte, ‘‘ The ultimate end of all education 
is to lead men and human society to their 
highest moral destiny? Is it not clear that 
itis a matter of the very greatest import- 
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ance that the pupil’s faith be developed and 


| intensified not only for the perfecting of his 


own soul but that he may bear his part in 


manity. 

There is nothing that can enrich our 
curriculum so eo, Bx as faith will en- 
rich it. I have spoken of faith in its broad- 
est sense; let me now in closing speak of it 
in its sublimest sense. We live in a mar- 
velous age. The Roentgen rays, the 
Keely motor, the wizard work of Edison 
and Tesla—the gates of the future seem 
ready to burst open and let in upon us a 
most wondrous host, the like of which has 
never been portrayed by imagination’s 
magic pen; yet to the eye of Faith there are 
visions of far more glorious realities, for 
her hand more priceless possessions, to her 
mind far loftier ideals, for her power a 
greater work than any ever yet done in the 
history of the world; for ‘‘Greater works 
than these shall ye do because I go to my 
Father.”’ 

‘‘ Yet when the Son of Man cometh, shall 
He find Faith on the earth ?’’ 


Dr. Schaeffer: That paper was not 
thought out in a day, and one can hardly 
be expeeted to grasp its essence and 
bearings by simply listening to the read- 
ing. Some of us are eye-minded, and 
grasp a subject better from the printed 
page. After spending years in taking in 
such work through the ear, one hardly 
feels able to discuss such a paper upon 
a single hearing. I have been especially 
pleased at the emphasis laid on faith. 
We need faith in the schools, in our 
courses of study, in our pupils and in 
their destiny as citizens of a great repub- 
lic, as members of the social fabric here 
and of the City of God hereafter. With 
the Cultus-Minister Muller, I protest 
against the principle of the great Pesta- 
lozzi, that we should never allow the 
pupils to accept what cannot be proven. 
‘*'Then,’* said the minister, ‘*‘ you cannot 
teach my children; for I want them to 
believe I am their father, and neither 
you nor they can prove it.’? We must 
assume, if we are to achieve; we must 
have faith, if we are to act. The ten- 
dency in favor of secularizing the schools 
holds no solution of the question in- 
volved ; there must be active faith in the 
personality of him who does the teaching. 
I commend the stand taken by the paper 
upon this lofty platform. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle: (Lancaster) : 
The President announced his intention 
to provoke discussion, and evidently 
thought there would be dissent. To the 
position taken regarding faith I take no 
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exception ; much of that I am disposed 
to agree to; but on the question of 
authority I differ. All movement to- 
ward free institutions has been in the line 
of protest against authority. Blind obe- 
dience to authority rivets the chains of 
slavery upon the people. It will be an 
unlucky day when authority shall be de- 
ferred to more than it is now. In most 
nations every now and then the shackles 
of authority have to be broken by a 
rising-up against established forms. The 
only way to prevent or mitigate revolu- 
tionary movements would seem to be, in 
our educational methods to avoid the in- 
culcation of too great reverence for au- 
thority. The maximum of reverence for 
authority has historically been accom- 
panied by the minimum of freedom. So 
I cannot sympathize with the tone of the 
paper, which seems to lament the decay 
of reverence for authority. What was 
the French Revolution, what was that 
greater revolution known as the Reform- 
ation, but arising against authority ?— 
in the latter case a determination to abide 
by the individual judgment, as against 
the authority of popes and councils? 
In the light of history, I think we have 
to-day quite as much reverence for au- 
thority as we ought to have. So I agree 
with the paper as to faith, but dissent as 
to authority. 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey (Pittsburg): 
Faith is such an indefinite quantity that 
one hardly knows how to discuss it. 
Faith without reason is the foundation 
upon which ignorance rests and tyrants 
build, and in which oppression finds its 
foundation rock. To the intelligent few, 
the church is an agent or instrument ; 
but to the ignorant mass it is a master. 
History tells us that under such conditions 
the people go backward into the control 
and mastery of the few, and individuality 
and independence are lost. Let us place 
reason and individual independence first, 
and refuse blind obedience to either 
Church or State. 

Dr. Schaeffer: I do not understand the 
paper to inculcate d/ind obedience. 
Satan fell by rebellion against authority. 
In the case of the French revolution the 
nobles first rebelled against the authority 
of the Golden Rule, and as a consequence 
the people rose against them and the 
streets of Paris ran blood; the Reign 
of Terror was the result of that first re- 
bellion against authority. We hold that 
the highest freedom is found in znéelligent 
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obedience to law—not human statute, 
but the highest and best law, the will of 
God. What was it that broke down the 
new school law for Pittsburg? [ Mr. Luckey 
—‘‘Reason.’’] It was an appeal to the 
higher law, the Constitution. The high- 
est principle of the Reformation was the 
recognition of the authority of the Bible 
as the only rule of faith and practice. 
Why was it that some of the Lutherans 
ran into Antinomianism, while the Swiss 
and the Scotch were free from it? Be- 
cause Calvin and Zwingli held fast to the 
authority of the church in matters of dis- 
cipline. True, the Reformation asserted 
the supremacy of the people as against the 
priesthood ; but in the place of the hier- 
archy it put an authority that the people 
could intelligently obey. 

Supt. Luckey: There is the whole ques- 
tion, in that word “‘intelligently.’’ Intelli- 
gent obedience must be based on reason, 
and so reason becomes the basis of author- 
ity. Intelligent obedience to reasonable 
law is very different from blind subjection 
toauthority. Oppression isthe legitimate 
result of teaching simply obedience to 
authority without regard to reason. All 


progress must come from teaching our 


youth to obey no command, subject itself 
to no authority, that is not fonnded in 
right—in a rule of right that is accepted 
by enlightened reason. 

Supt. Buehrle: The trouble is in the 
universal tendency of law to take despotic 
form. We all know that in our own 
community iaws to protect certain classes. 
cannot be enacted, while on the other 
hand there are people and corporations who 
are above the laws we have. Nota day 
passes that the great corporations do not 
openly violate and defy the law, and we are 
powerless to prevent or punish them. 
And this will go on and increase until 
either the reason is educated up to such 
power as will effect a peaceful change, or 
till we have such conditions as will ne- 
cessitate a revolution, asin France. The 
people there followed the old rule of ‘‘an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth”’ 
—they did to others as others had done to 
them. Their methods based on violence 
and cruelty were such as the king and 
nobles had taught them—only now the 
king and nobles were under,and the people 
were on top. The revolutionists did what 
they had been educated to do, under the 
forms of law and government. When 
the shackles of a whole people are sud- 
denly broken, can we expect them all at 














once to know and do what they ought? 
It would have been the miracle of miracles, 
had the French people at once shown 
themselves wise and sober, after the treat- 
ment they had suffered from their tyrants. 
Under such circumstances, only dire ne- 
cessity enforces obedience to reasonable 
authority. But they are doing nobly, 
learning to govern themselves, and will 
soon approach if not equal the progress 
on this side the ocean. 

Supt. W. W. Rupert (Pottstown): I 
suppose it will be conceded that in Nat- 


ural Science at least authority has no | 


place. It was authoriy that put the 
earth in the centre of the system, and 
told us ‘‘nature abhorred a vacuum,’’ and 


many other things which the exercise of 


reason has shown to be totally untrue. 
Here at least authority unsupported by 
reason should receive no recognition. 

Supt. S. H. Dean (Mt. Carmel) : There 
is a place for faith, for authority, and for 
reason; and happy is the man who can 
assign its true place toeach. There isa 
blind obedience that is hurtful, and there 
is also a blind obedience that is health- 
ful. Many a life will be lost, if the 
patient stops to argue the propriety of 
taking his medicine. We want children 
to have faith in their teachers, and to 
yield them blind obedience, instead of set- 
ting up their puny reason against rightful 
authority; and yet they must be taught 
and trained to exercise their reason and 
act upon its judgments. 

Supt. Luckey: ‘The teacher points to 
a character on the chart, and tells the 
child ‘‘That is A.’’ The child asks, 
‘“How do you know?’’ The teacher 
falls back upon her professor; the child 
asks how he knew, or how the teacher 
knows he told the truth. Authority would 
discourage such investigation—I would 
encourage it all the time. Let the child 
understand that he is not to take things 
for granted because others say so. When 
obedience is necessary, let it be intelli- 
gent, not blind. 


Dr. Schaeffer : How does Supt. 
Luckey know it is A ? 
Supt. Luckey: I reasoned it out. 


[ Laughter. | 

Supt. N. P. Kinsley (Franklin): Is 
there any obedience to authority, as 
such, that is not ‘‘ blind’’ obedience? Is 
it really obedience at all after it has been 
reasoned out? Is there not a place for 
obedience as such, when it cannot be 
reasoned out, and action is necessary ? 
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Dr. Schaeffer: How many of us ac- 
cept the X rays on authority, and how 
many upon our own knowledge? 

Supt. Mackey: We should begin per- 
haps, by settling the question what 
reason is. I have understood it to bea 
process of finding new judgments by 
comparing other known judgments. If 
that definition be accepted, we next ask 
whence come these ‘‘ known’’ judgments? 
It is argued that authority furnishes 
premises for reason. In social evolution, 
the relation of the individual to law 
working out in society as an organism, 
the reason may and does at one time 
commend and at another condemn the 
same theory and practice; this would 
seem rather a questionable dependence — 
a reason which is on both sides of the 
question. The fact that the paramount 
reason is now on one side, again on the 
other, would seem to indicate a depend- 
ent, not a primary process. The import- 
ance of reason has been emphasized in 
our intellectual education for generations, 
and the neglected side of the question 
seems to call for the emphasis laid upon 
it in the address. I was glad to hear Dr. 
Schaeffer call attention to the error in the 
Pestalozzian platform. Life is largely 
built upon the faith of man in man. If 
we recognize that we are working toward 
a destiny not thus far comprehended by 
the reason, that forces have for ages been 
working in history and shaping human 
life that are only now coming to the 
front, is there not a place even for d/ind 
obedience to authority, and must we not 
say with him of old ‘‘Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?’’—that 
is, if we believe that the ultimate ten- 
dency of all is toward good. Of course, 
if we believe in devolution, this argu- 
ment falls; but if we believe in real pro- 
gress, it seems to me we must recognize 
these uncomprehended forces as authori- 
tative, and fall into line with them. 

Supt. Luckey: Is not authority often 
found on both sides of the question, as 
well as reason ? 

Supt. Mackey: I confess that, but the 
excess of error is against authority. 

The discussion closed here, and Supt. 
Buehrle offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted: 

Resolved, That in the discussion of all 
questions before this convention the time of 
all speakers be limited to five minutes on 
any one qnestion before the house, provided 
that this rule shall not apply to those whose 
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names are on the programme as opening 
speakers in the discussion, or readers of 


Paes. ? 
-esolved, That no speaker be given the 


privilege of occupying the floor twice on the 
same question until all who desire to speak 
shall have had an opportunity to do so. 
The convention, after noting the names 
of members present, adjourned to 2 p. m. 


—<—<—<——$__——_____—. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
HE attendance was considerably in- 
creased at the opening of the second 

session, and the President asked for 

nominations to fill the vacant offices. 

The following were named, and elected 

by acclamation : 

Vice President — Supt. L. E. McGinness, 

Steelton. 

Secretary—Mr. J. D. Pyott, of 7he Jounal. 
Treasurer—Supt. John Morrow, Aille- 
gheny City. 


PLACE OF THE NEXT MEETING. 
Supt. Luckey, who could not be pres- 


ent to-morrow, asked leave to call up | 


now the selection of the place of next 


meeting. No objection being offered, 
he moved that the body meet in Pitts- 


burg next year. Pittsburg, he said, was 
the greatest city on earth; Philadelphia 
shows up larger in the census of ’9o0, but 
the Greater Pittsburg is coming, with a 
population anywhere from one to six or 
seven millions [laughter]; its bounds are 
not yet determined—it may include Al- 
toona. Itis the centre of the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel and glass, it has the 
best rapid transit, the best schools, the 
finest buildings, the most hospitable 
people. He understood it was the custom 
to meet every alternate year at Harris- 
burg, to be near the Legislature; but 
legislation is dictated from Pittsburg, 
{laughter} and that is the real centre of 
influence, from which radiate all pro- 
gressive movements. 

Supt. Buehrle said that when the 
greater Pittsburg reached down toinclude 
Harrisburg, it would be time to consider 
this question. He would be willing to 
go to Pittsburg in ’98, but to go there 
next year would be disturbing a pre- 
cedent that has worked satisfactorily. If 
Pittsburg already has all the best things, 
this convention would be of no local ben- 
efit in arousing interest and developing 
sentiment ; and it is well to go to Harris- 
burg during the legislative session. We 
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can do something to help good laws and 
defeat bad ones, and so ‘‘kill two birds 
with one stone.’’ The fullest meetings 
are always those held at the capital. He 
moved to amend that we go to Pittsburg 
in 1898 instead of ’97. 

Supt. Luckey said the Pittsburg people 
were unselfish—if they could get no good 
themselves, they wanted to do good to 
others; the visitors would catch the in- 
spiration of the place. 

The President ruled that this meeting 
could not make any arrangement two 
years ahead. Supt. Buehrle then moved 
to amend by substituting Harrisburg for 
Pittsburg, which was carried, and the 
motion adopted to meet at Harrisburg 
next year. 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 


In the absence of Supt. Harman, who 
could not be present till to-morrow, his 
paper was postponed until then, and 
‘*The Compulsory School Law Problem ”’ 
substituted. Supt. Babcock, who was to 
read this paper, was also prevented from 
attending. 

Supt. Buehrle was called on to open 
the discussion, and said: I had ex- 
pected to discuss a paper, and am hardly 
prepared to discuss the law itself, but 
will do what I can. The preliminary 
work that must be done before the ques- 
tion practically reaches us was postponed 
under the ruling of the Attorney General 
until this year, and will now soon be 
done. At the last meeting there was no 
general agreement on this matter, 
whether it was the proper time, and so 
on ; most of those who spoke recognized 
the importance of knowing the facts be- 
fore attempting to legislate ; but the bill 
passed, it is now the law, and loyalty 
demands of us an honest effort to carry 
it out, and to consider here and now the 
means of doing so. The spirit of the law 
is all right ; education is the right of the 
child, and the duty of the parent and the 
state. Ifthe parent attempts to prevent 
or defraud the child of this right, his 
power should be abridged. This law was 
intended to secure the rights of the child, 
and so far I am in sympathy with it. If 
parents neglect or refuse to perform their 
duty, the state should compel them. The 
cry of interference with natural rights 
has no force here; we prevent parents 
from inflicting cruelties and injuries upon 
the child’s body, and why not on his 
mind as well? Of course the ability to 
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spell and read is not an absolute neces- 
sity—many good citizens can do neither 
—but all enlightened people are agreed 
that the training and discipline of school 
give a better chance for the growth of 
mind, and that no child can be said to be 
properly brought up who is denied this 
chance of instruction. On this idea the 
law stands. The preliminary steps are 
being taken, the commissioners are issu- 
ing blanks to the assessors, and their re- 
ports will bring the matter under our 
cognizance. Many questions will arise 
which are not settled by the law. Sup- 
pose the secretary of the board knows or 
is notified that Smith’s children are not 
in school, but does not find them on the 
assessor’s blank, is he bound to take 
notice, or is the assessor’s return to 
govern? Again, when is the time to 
commence prosecution? Must the au- 
thorities wait until the last sixteen weeks 
of the term? And if the prosecution is 
begun earlier, and the parent says he is 
not ready and has still plenty of time to 
.comply with the law, who pays the 
costs? It would seem as if we must wait 
till the last sixteen weeks. If we mean 
to stand by this law, we must try to re- 
move the prejudice against it; and that 
means a campaign of education. No less 
a personage than an ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral only waits the opportunity to test 
the constitutionality of the law and de- 
feat it if possible. The ex-Governor 
vetoed it after it had passed the Legis- 
lature. All that means wide diversity of 
sentiment, and the differences must be 
reconciled if we are to have any benefit 
from the law. There are people who are 
not in favor of the public schools, some 
who do not want their children to go to 
school at all—compulsion may be the 
only way for these. Others are too poor 
to provide suitable clothing ; these must 
be helped by private charity, and will be. 
It is common sense to do all we can to 
minimize the necessity for resort to com- 
pulsion, and this can be done only by 
educating the people away from their 
prejudices. Since the night school seems 
to be recognized by the law as equivalent 
to day attendance, we will have to give 
that more attention, and see that better 
provision and a higher scale than here- 
tofore is made for such _ instruction. 
There is no reason why every large town 
should not have a miniature Cooper 
Institute for the boys and girls who can- 
not come in day-time. Why should a 
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school board assume that its whole duty 
is discharged toward pupils who must 
leave school at 12 or 13 years old? 
Should we not give them the opportunity 
of attending good night schools, properly 
graded and classified? Now a word 
about the ways of escape for people who 
want to evade the law: The fact that no 
particular time is specified has already 
been considered. Children may be ex- 
cused upon the certificate of teachers ; 
what teachers ?>—private tutors, parochial 
school teachers, music teachers ?—the 
law does not say. Anybody may open a 
school, and eall himself a teacher—does 
that qualify him to certify? It would be 
well, when we come to perfect the law, to 
fix some standard, or to limit this power 
to teachers holding legal certificates. 
This is a large loop-hole, as will be found 
in practice. Perhaps the most difficult 
problem is what to do with objectionable 
pupils—such for instance as are instructed 
from home to get themselves expelled as 
soon as possible. How shall we prevent 
this? It has been proposed to place the 
pupils in ungraded schools by them- 
selves. And how about the immoral 
pupils—the dishonest, the obscene—for 
such will be found among those the law 
is intended to reach. We will know 
more about all this a year from now. I 
think it would be well to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to report on this matter at 
our next meeting. 

Dr. Schaeffer: We had the word “ pov- 
erty’’ struck out of the bill, knowing 
the Directors would be judges of such 
cases, and could accept such excuse 
where proper. If the word ‘“‘poverty’’ 
had been let stand, the Directors would 
have been od/iged to accept that excuse; 
now they need not unless sufficient 
ground is shown upon investigation. 
The act makes Directors responsible, and 
as Directors are elected by the people, 
the enforcement of law depends upon 
public opinion. I wish to call the at- 
tention of Superintendents to the first 
volume of the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, recently issued, 
which contains a statement of the num- 
ber and percentage of illiterates in the 
different States of our Union, and in the 
countries of Europe from the German 
Empire to Roumania. The percentage 
of Pennsylvania is 6,5,; that of the Ger- 
man Empire is } of 1 per cent., taking 
in all its 26 States and provinces, where 
education has been compulsory for many 
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years. If that represents the working of 
compulsory law, and we believe it is good 
for a child to be taught to read and write, 
we had better be doing something to 
bring down our figures. After Germany 
come Sweden and Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, all far ahead of us, and all 
having compulsory education. Pennsyl- 
vania not only has nothing to be proud 
of in this showing, but she has been 
relatively going backward; in 1870 she 
ranked twentieth in illiteracy; in 1880 
there were twenty-five or twenty-six 
states ahead of her; and in 1890 she had 
gone down to twenty-ninth. Had we not 
better give the compulsory law a trial, 
and see if we cannot take higher rank ? 

Supt. Luckey: After watching these 

statistics for some time, I am convinced 
they do injustice to Pennsylvania and 
other states. If we could get at the per- 
centage of American-born children, we 
would find less illiteracy than even in the 
German Empire. It is the influx of the 
Poles, and Hungarians, and Italians that 
pulls us down; compulsion will reach 
them, and I am in favor of it. In one 
ward of Pittsburgh with a vote of 600, 
there is a school attendance of about 60 
-the population being almost entirely 
foreign. The illiteracy is not among 
our own people, but comes with these 
immigrants from the other side. I wish 
we had figures that would show how 
many are native-born. 

Dr. Schaeffer : The figures of the Com- 
missioner classify the illiterates as native- 
born, foreign-born, and colored. If his 
statistics are faulty, we should correct 
them ; ifthey are true, we should be doing 
something to help ourselves up. 

Supt. Jones: When the Committee 
sent out their cards to get subjects for 
<liscussion, many returned this subject of 
<ompulsion; and one of the questions was 
whether a child may scatter the required 
So days all over the school term, and if 
so, how shall we deal with such irreg- 
ular pupils? 

Supt. Morrow : There are objections to 
this law, and its friends were disappointed 
with the shape in which it finally passed. 
Almost everybody agreed that it was not 
what it ought to be, but only a beginning 
to be amended until satisfactory. Much 
of the opposition to compulsory law is of 
the bugaboo order—it is ‘* unnecessary,”’ 
“‘can’t be enforced,’’ ‘‘abridges our 
liberties.’’ The liberty objection has 
already been met here. Several states 
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have demonstrated the successful enforce- 
ment of such laws, others have partially 
failed owing to faulty provisions in legis- 
tion. As to the ‘‘unnecessary’’ cry, 
that is simply silly. Any casual observer 
in a large city during school hours, need 
only follow a brass band or even an organ 
and a monkey, and he will see hundreds 
of children out of school. Or let a fire 
break out, and see the crowd of children, 
coming out of every corner, who ought 
to be in school. Unless a law can be 
made that will bring these into our 
schools, our percentage of illiteracy will 
not improve, but willincrease. There isa 
large class who will never see the inside 
of a school except under compulsion, be- 
cause their parents want them to work in 
the mills and shops. Admitting this 
law is not all it should be, let us make 
the best of it, and improve it as we have 
opportunity. 

Dr. Schaeffer: Our Superintendent of 
Altoona has produced the book I men- 
tioned, and here are the figures Supt. 
Luckey asked for. Inthe census of 18go, 
the percentage of Pennsylvania illiteracy 
is native white, 3.5; foreign white, 17.8; 
colored, 23.2. In Europe we have: 
Sweden and Norway, .12 of 1 per cent.; 
German Empire, } of 1 per cent.; Den- 
mark, .54 of 1 per cent.; Finland, 1.62 
per cent.; Switzerland, 2.10 per cent.; 
Scotland, 5.17 per cent.; Netherlands, 
6.13 per cent.; England, 7} per cent., and 
so on down to Roumania, 79.60 per cent. 
For comparison with one of our own 
states having a compulsory law, take 
Massachusetts, whose ‘illiterates are: 
native white, .o8 of 1 per cent.; foreign 
white, 16.2 per cent.; colored, 15.4 per 
cent. I say again, these figures are not 
creditable to Pennsylvania, and we should 
try to find and strengthen the weak 
points which leave us so far behind. 

Supt. Morrow: I should like to know 
how these figures are made. They send 
out lists of questions from Washington to 
us Superintendents, but many of them we 
cannot answer and so leave them blank. 
Where do they get their estimates ? 

Supt. Buehrle: Those figures are for 
people over ten years of age. It is little 
more than ten years since these Poles and 
others began to come here, and at first 
they did not bring their families; they 
cannot have influenced the percentage to 
any greatextent. All these things indi- 
cate the necessity of a school census to 
give us the bottom facts. I was sorry the 
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bill did not provide that the questions 
should emanate from the Department. 

Dr. Schaeffer ; We are consulted about 
it, and are trying to get something like 
uniformity in the blanks sent to Commis- 
sioners. A census of children from 8 to 
13 is provided for by law. Reports show 
that in Philadelphia from 60,000 to 70,000 
children get only half-time in school, be- 
cause there is not enough seating accom- 
modation. If this is true, the law will 
bring the fact to light, and the people will 
force the Directors to provide for their 
children. Wecan depend on our chari- 
table people to look after the clothing, 
when properly informed. 

Supt. McGinness: Suppose children 
reach their eighth year after the enroll- 
ment is made, or move into the district 
after the assessor has finished, will ac- 
count be taken of them? And when 
may we begin to move for enforcement 
of the law—on the rst of September ? 

Dr. Schaeffer: I think we may assume 
that juries will generally stand on the 
side of the law. The question of en- 
forcement will settle itself as the practical 
working of the law gets down ultimately 
to the judgment of the people. 

Supt. Dean: Some of these immigrants 
from Poland and elsewhere send us chil- 
dren who are among the brightest and 
most obedient pupils we have. But 
there are parents, and not all foreigners 
either, who never did and never will give 
their children a chance for schooling 
until the law forces them to do so; it is 
for these we want the law, and it is our 
duty to see it enforced. 

Mr. P. M. Brown (Director, Wilmore, 
Cambria county) was given the privilege 
of the floor and said: If we spend our 
time searching for difficulties, we will 
never get down to real work. Directors 
who are fit for their places will find rem- 
edies for most of these troubles when they 
meet them. Not many people will try to 
punish Directors for trying to get the 
children into school. As to interfering 
with parental rights, we take away their 
children and send them to the Reforma- 
tory when they commit offences—why 
not begin earlier, and prevent that ne- 
cessity ? 

Deputy Supt. Henry Houck: The 
figures made for New Jersey were unsatis- 
factory to ex Supt. Apgar, and he had 
a house-to-house canvass made, which 
showed that there had been injustice 
done; I think the difference was as much 
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as 30 percent. I have heard him show 
this up, and since then have been some- 
what doubtful about the accuracy of these 
tables. It may be the same with Penn- 
sylvania as with New Jersey. In my own 
town (Lebanon) most of the children out 
of school are kept out by poverty. Many 
people are out of work, and the boys and 
girls have not enough clothing, some- 
times not enough food, sometimes no 
home—these are not in educable condi- 
tion. If this movement results in direct- 
ing attention to these facts, and helping 
these poor children to the supply of their 
wants, then the law will be a great bless- 
ing. If the people have such facts 
brought plainly before them, charity will 
solve that part of the problem. When I 
say ‘‘out of work,’’ I mean those who 
need work, want work, beg for work, and 
there are plenty of them; and any law 
that directs public attention to the facts, 
will do a great and needed work. I re- 
peat, I: believe the figures reported are 
exaggerated ; they are not properly com- 
piled—for instance, we have in our homes 
many young people of schoo! age who are 
graduates of High or perhaps of Normal 
schools, all of whom might be be counted 
‘‘out of school.’’ [Laughter.] But the 
law is here; let us get all the good we 
can out of it. 

Supt. Mackey: It may be well to re- 
member that ‘‘poverty’’ is a relative 
term, and reaches beyond those who drink 
or who beg. 

The discussion on Compulsory Law 
closed here, and the next subject taken 
up was, 





HOW MAY THE SUPERINTENDENT HELP 
HIS TEACHERS? 


The first branch of the question, How 
may he help in discipline? seemed to be 
the point of greatest interest, and its dis- 
cussion took up all the time given to 
this Round Table exercise. 

Supt. Dean though the expert teacher 
was better left to handle his own disci- 
pline, and only in extreme cases should 
the Superintendent interfere. 

Supt. Buehrle said as regarded corporal 
punishment, the teacher only can legally 
inflict it. He advised his principals not 
to do it except in case of their own pupils, 
and of course never did it himself, finding 
in the law no warrant for either. The 
teacher is zz loco parentis, knows all the 
circumstances, and is presumed to be 
competent to adjust the penalty to the 
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offense. This is the plain intent of the 
law, and any deviation from it is injudi- 
cious ; besides, the Superintendent does 
not want to be flogging-master for the 
town. 

Supt. J. B. Richey (New Brighton): 
If we are to look up nice points of law in 
every emergency before we act, the Super- 
intendent will be a mere figure-head. 
One is not to be called or considered a 
whipping-master because he administers 
deserved punishment, which the teacher 
is unable to do. We should give the 
teachers the help they need, and train 
them into strong, successful workers. 
Corporal punishment is not all of disci- 
pline, and is perhaps receiving undue at: 
tention in this discussion. 

Supt. Thos. F. Kane (Newcastle) : It is 
an important part of the question, however. 
The less corporal punishment the better, I 
suppose we will all agree; but there are 
times when it is better for a boy to be pun- 
ished in that way, than to be suffered to 
become a permanent nuisance.. I have 
asked my teachers not to inflict corporal 
punishment until they have consulted 
the principal. The consequence is a re- 
duction of 90 per cent. in the number of 
cases, and I hope to see it 99. 

Supt. J. M. Reed (Beaver Falls): In 
the moral support given the teacher in 
the matter of discipline lies the Superin- 
tendent’s strength. Corporal punish- 
ment is a small part of the question, but 
one that makes considerable trouble. I 
have all cases réported to me in detail, in 
order to be prepared with the facts should 
parents complain, and especially because 
teachers are more careful and deliberate 
when they know the record must be for- 
warded. Under this plan, corporal pun- 
ishment is reduced to a minimum. I 
think the principal has a legal right to 
punish. 

Supt. H. H. Weber (Middletown) : 
We should caution our young teachers 
against attempting todo too much the first 
day or two. By deliberation and study 
of the situation they can establish a sys- 
tem of discipline that will hold out 
through the term without violent out- 
breaks. It isthe ambitious beginner who 
often finds most necessity for punishment. 
The Superintendent must be cautious in 
interference with the discipline of teachers, 
lest he weaken their authority and in- 
fluence. 

Supt. Buehrle: A man may be very 
useful on this line if he has but 20 teach- 
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ers to look after; but it is quite another 
thing if he has 500, or even 100. Itis 


| said that the young teachers do the most 





punishing—that is not altogether charge- 
able to their inexperience, but largely to 
the fact that they get many children who 
have no experience of obedience or con- 
trol, and have everything tolearn. Even 
experienced teachers if they come down 
to the primary grade will find more ne- 
cessity for corporal punishment; as the 
pupils learn self-control, the higher 
grades find less necessity for discipline. 
It has been well said that it is unwise for 
the Superintendent to step between 
teacher and pupil, and do the teacher's 
work. The teacher should be monarch; 
if he or she fails in administering disci- 
pline, and calls in another, it is regarded 
as a confession of weakness. We do best 
when we make the teacher as strong as 
possible in the opinion of the child. 

Supt. Gotwals: The teacher should 
fee! that she alone is responsible for the 
discipline of her school. We use the rod 
very little—the less the better; but there 
are pupils who will listen to nothing and 
nobody. We try to reach these through 
the parents, by letter or personal inter- 
view; sometimes the extreme cases are 
sent to me, and I try to reason with 
them; and occasionally the teachers ad 
minister corporal punishment. I do not 
do that myself; and if, as some seem to 
indicate, I had to do all the whipping 
for a couple of thousand pupils, I would 
need stronger muscles. When that must 
be done, the teacher, who knows all the 
facts, is the proper person to do it. 

Supt. Morrow: It makes a great differ- 
ence whether you have a dozen teachers 
in one or two buildings, or four or five 
hundred scattered over a large city. In 
the one case it is possible to know every- 
thing in detail, in the other not. Either 
way, I say never take the discipline out 
of the teacher’s hands when it can possi- 
bly be left there. You can help by sug- 
gestion to teachers young and old; the 
old sinners, here as elsewhere, are hardest 
to move and keep on the move. The 
good school takes care of itself; when you 
visit a bad one, what shall you do? Well 
one good way is, if you do not see any 
good done, wait until you do—there isa 
good deal in keeping one’s mouth shut. 
[Laughter.] Make notes of difficulties 
and failures; do not settle questions in 
presence of pupils; when you come to 
teachers’ meeting, use your notes as basis 





of criticism and instruction, without of 
course mentioning names and places. 
The grade meeting is the place to give 
your teachers valuable help. 

Supt. Luckey: I have read of an old 
German custom where the neighbors of a 
dead man as they passed round his open 
grave each said some good word of him. 
One cross old customer was laid away 
and the rest passed round in silence till 
one said, ‘‘ Well, he was a good smoker, 
anyhow.”’ [Laughter.] It was betier 
than nothing. Stay in your bad school 
till you see some good point that you can 
heartily commend, and encourage your 
teacher to bring the rest of her work up 
to thatmark. That will put new life into 
the discouraged teacher, and it will go all 
through the school. There are children 
who grow up believing they will never 
get any encouragement till they get to 
heaven—and some don’t. [Laughter. ] 
I sympathize with the little fellow who 
didn’t want to go to heaven because it 
would be ‘‘lonesome—nobody there but 
God and George Washington.’’ Let us 
talk to our teachers as people who are fit 
and able for better things. 

Supt. Richey: I agree entirely with 
Supt. Luckey, and also with Supt. Mor- 
row excepting as to collective criticism— 
I prefer to deal with the teachers indi- 
vidually and privately. Of course, this 
may be impracticable where there are so 
many; but their ward principals can help. 

Mr. Brown: A little study of human 
nature will often suggest remedies in 
difficult cases. Sometimes you can get 
great results by appointing a ‘‘tough’’ 
boy a committee on order, making him 
feel that he has a character to sustain. 

Convention adjourned to 8 p. m. 


— Js 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


\ USIC for this session was furnished 
IVI by the High School chorus, com- 
posed of picked voices from all the classes, 
and a grand chorus it is, reflecting the 
highest credit upon the teachers and the 
system of instruction in music adopted 


in the Altoona schools. The children 
sing by note from the primary grade up- 
ward, and the results are the final answer 
to any question of the propriety of the 
method After two choruses, Dr. M. G. 
BRUMBAUGH, Professor of Pedagogy in 
the University of Pennsylvania, delivered 
the following lecture on the 
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FUNCTION OF NATURE IN EDUCATION. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The gift of the 
Renaissance was a new content in the curri- 
culum of existing schools. It was the gift 
of Humanism as opposed to Dogma. But 
Humanism was a half-truth in the educa- 
tional world. Bacon and Comenius gave 
fulness to our concept of educational matter 
by demanding a place for the investigation 
of objective Nature. Realism became the 
rival of Humanism ; and the war of the cen- 
turies since has been waged for supremacy 
of the one as opposed to the other. To the 
ending of this struggle this paper shall not 
offer a single suggestion. 

Assuming that Nature has a content of 
sufficient value to make it worthy a place in 
the curriculum of the public schools, it is 
the purpose of this discussion to indicate 
how this content may be most happily 
utilized by the teacher for the child, and by 
the child for himself. When the writer 
sat in his first Teachers’ Annual Institute 
eighteen years ago, he was perplexed to 
understand the significance of two great dis- 
cussions that transcended all others in 
point of time, interest, and apparent value. 
They were, first, ‘‘Can we think without 
words ?’’ and second, ‘‘Shall ‘object lessons’ 
be made a part of our daily programme?’ 
Around the former of these discussions 
rallied the older members of the Institute 
—men whose heads had lost their natural 
color or covering, and whose opinions were 
law in their respective communities. To 
the latter of these discussions rallied the 
young men. They plead eloquently but 
modestly for the zew influence in our educa- 
tional work. The spirit of Spencer and 
Rousseau had given to education in the 
decade between 1870 and 1880 a distinctly 
scientific trend. Nature was to be studied ; 

ut only in formulz. The objective world 
was to find report through classification. 
The investigation of things was to be made 
by the scientist for the child, but not by the 
child for itself. The text-book was to be 
learned, but the sermons of science, much 
less those of Nature, were never heard by 
the child. 

A teacher talked to the child; and the 
singing stream, the chatting crow, the mur- 
muring pines, the articulate silences, were 
commanded to bestill. Children consumed 
precious time committing senseless formulz 
about things, and Natufe was parsed and 
analyzed as logically as a sentence from 
Ceesar or Homer. The child in school sat 
at a dinner of husks, yearning for the ‘ripe 
kernels of truth that had feasted his hungry 
soul and satisfied it before he had been trans- 
formed from a ranger at will to a bondman 
without will. 

This craze for classified knowledge and 
formule has run its day, and the lingering 
influence of its riotous career may still be 
seen in the over-systematic presentation of 
almost all sorts of knowledge—in the so- 
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called topical method of teaching, by which 
the child learns outline without any corres- 
ponding content; in the divisions and sub- 
divisions, headings and _ sub-headings, 
sequels and far-fetched moral applications 
of all forms of knowledge as presented in 
the text-books for children, and in the 
overwrought classification and mathemati- 
cally-exact gradations in our systems of 
schools. 

To-day one hears little of this systematic 
craze, and too little against it. Object les- 
sons have given way to ‘‘ Nature Study,”’ 
and the new term is coming more and more 
to stand for an appreciative contemplation 
of nature, and less and less for a critical 
analysis of technical terms. We are chang- 
ing from a scientific to an artistic study of 
nature; and the transition marks an epoch 
in our educational progress, greater than one 
might suppose. It indicates a feeling of un- 
rest and a desire for new lines of approach to 
what must necessarily be, for all time to 
come, a content of the greatest moment to 
our educational work. 

What is Nature’s message to the child? 
Have we interpreted this message? Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, with something of 
inspiration, has, it seems to me, touched 
the heart of the matter from the literary 
side. ‘‘ Under the present educational sys- 
tem we need grammars and languages far 
less than a more thorough out-door experi- 
ence. Flowery banks and ripple-marked 
shores are the true literary models. A finely 
organized sentence should throb and palpi- 
tate like the most delicate vibrations of the 
summer air. Tried by the out-door stand- 
ards, there is as yet no literature, but only 
glimpses and guide-boards; no writer has 
yet succeeded in sustaining through more 
than some single occasional sentence that 
fresh and perfect charm.’’ ‘‘ Let us interro- 
gate the great apparition that shines so 
peacefully around us. Let us inquire to 
what end is Nature.’’ Thus writes Emerson, 
and in answer to his own question he points 
out her four-fold function : 


1. Her Commodity value. 
2. Her Beauty value. 

3. Her Language value. 
4. Her Discipline value. 


Nature’s commodity value—her value to 
the physical man—is ‘‘the quality that ap- 
peals to nations in their childhood, men in 
their crudity, and forms the subject of the 
lower phases of physical science.’’ It is the 


study of nature in the spirit of gain. It is 
the debasement of nature to a mere dollar- 
and-cent basis. The child from this point 
of view is taught to regard the objective 
world as representative potentially of a vast 
amount of wealth, and he is led to feel that 
his highest service to the race and himself 
is performed by changing this possible 
wealth to actual wealth. Nature becomes 
the object of study in a purely selfish way, 
and value attaches to things in proportion 
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to their ratings in financial exchanges. 
The child unconsciously opens a Stock Ex- 
change, and deals in objective things as 
a broker does in stocks. The market is 
‘*bulled’’ or ‘‘ beared,’’ and the values fluc- 
tuate as his interests fluctuate. Nature 
comes to have no fixed value; is in fact re- 
garded as a resisting tyrant from whom 
grudgingly is yielded, for the most part, a 
bare subsistence. To enhance her value 
Nature is formulated, catalogued, classified, 
and systematized after all sorts of schemes; 
and the command, ‘‘subdue the earth,’’ is 
made to read, ‘‘subdue the earth for gain.’’ 

We shall, of course, never be able to rid 
the world of this attitude. The modern sci- 
entific spirit lays yearly greater stress upon 
it. Our civilization renders this aspect of 
Nature paramount. The public school has 
two vital truths to keep in mind in dealing 
with this characterization of Nature. 

First. Children at an early age are utterly 
unable to interpret this lesson fairly. If 
persisted in it must result in false impres- 
sions, in entire misunderstanding of the re- 
lation of the self to its environment. The 
young child cannot adequately grasp the 
message of science. Herbert Spencer, the 
chiefest of sinners along this line, admits 
that the ornamental precedes in point of time 
the useful, both in the race and in the indi- 
vidual. Unfortunately the utility value is 
frequently the only value the child is ever 
asked to regard. 

Second. The out-of-school and after-school 
influences all emphasize this aspect of Na- 
ture and render unnecessary the great em- 
phasis too often placed upon it in the curri- 
culum. The public school has a perfect 
right, has indeed the obligation, to take 
into account this tendency, and where great 
stress is laid by influences at work out of 
school, the teacher can well afford to place 
less stress than where such influences are 
not at work. The public school, it seems to 
me, should face problems broadly, and read 
its mission in the principles of the profes- 
sion it fosters, rather than in the narrower 
demands of the money-mad clamor of an in- 
considerate populace. The school must be 
adjusted to its own ideals; and the teacher 
who sacrifices principle for expediency or 
place is unworthy the name, and unfitted to 
lead trusting childhood sunward. 

Ido not undervalue the practical side of 
an education; I do not placate the study of 
science in our schools; I simply protest 
against narrowing the outlook of childhood 
to a single aspect of nature, and thereby put- 
ting a false bias upon his career. 

The giant oak and the graceful elm may 
represent potentially so many feet of lumber 
and so many cords of wood; the waving 
gold of the summer grain may stir no 
emotion save that of physical content ; the 
mountain stream wooed from its moss- 
mantled couch, moving in showers of silver 
and clothed with rainbows, may excite no 
response in the youthful beholder; but it 
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ought not to be so. The public school has 
traduced its high mission if it isso. The 
report of the Committee of Fifteen recog- 
nizes this tendency in elementary educa- 
tion, and properly raises protest in the 
following statement : ‘‘ A child over-trained 
to analyze and classify shades of color—ex- 
amples of this one finds occasionally in a 
primary school whose specialty is ‘ object- 
ive teaching ’—might in later life visit an 
art gallery and make an inventory of colors 
without getting even a glimpse of the 
painting as a work of art. A parallel to 
this would be the mason’s habit of noticing 
only the brick and mortar, or the stone and 
cement, in his inspection of the architecture, 
say, of Sir Christopher Wren.’’ A further 
arallel was noted at the World’s Fair. 

wo women came suddenly upon that 
matchless painting, the work of a late and 
lamented Pennsylvania genius, and the 
property of the honored Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, called ‘‘ Breaking 
Home Ties.’’ After consulting their cata- 
logue, and ascertaining its mame and 
author, they examined the painting criti- 
cally and one remarked to the other, ‘‘ Well, 
what old-fashioned wall paper!’’ To their 
critical but soulless gaze, one is led to ap- 
ply the truth of Wordsworth, ‘‘ A primrose 

y the river’s brim, a yellow primrose was 
to them—and it was nothing more.”’ 

The beauty value in nature seems to me 
to be too much neglected in our elementary 
schools. ‘‘Our American life,’’ says an 
eminent follower of Thoreau, ‘‘ still needs, 
beyond all things else, the more habitual 
cultivation of out-door habits.’’ These 
habits instead of interfering with the real 
work in science will give the very basis es- 
sential to good scientific work. For the 
formulated study of things in the High and 
Normal school every rational mind must 
plead. Put the basis for this, laid broad and 
deep in the early life of the child, is artistic, 
not scientific. ‘The eye that is informed and 
reenforced by a sympathetic heart is better 
prepared for true investigation than the 
eye that moves in obedience to a cold and 
calculating intellect. Professor Laurie well 
says, ‘‘ All thinkers will now admit that up 
to the age of puberty at least, subjects 
which appeal to the senses and connect a 
boy with external nature ought to take 
precedence of all others except the ver- 
nacular language and arithmetic.’’ The lat- 
ter of these exceptions I am ready to 
except. But Professor Laurie stops at the 
parting of the way between humanism and 
sense-realism. He says an ‘undisputed 
thing in such a solemn way.’’ The real 
ang at issue is deeper. How shall the 

oy be connected with external nature? 
My contention is that the first touch should 
be sympathetic, not systematic; that the 
child loves to classify only where he first 
loves; that the artistic basis is the best 
preparation for real scientific work. 

John James Audubon had his boyhood 
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home in a cave on the banks of the Perki- 
omen creek, in Montgomery county. It 
was here that his soul was filied with rap- 
turous love for bird-life. It was this love 
that led him for a quarter of a century into 
the secret haunts of humming-bird and 
oriole. First an artist, then a scientist. It 
was self-directed research after his own 
plan, investigation prompted of love, that 
made possible the growth into the first 
ornithologist of America, perhaps of the 
world. And this is typical of the process 
in each life. It is a great moment in a 
boy’s life when he first meets in the world 
of things the object for which his soul 
yearned—when he finds the things he loves 
and the things that link him lovingly to 
the great world without. A pupil of mine, 
dull and listless in his work for a year, was 
finally persuaded by his teacher to study 
Botany. He did his text-book work in an 
indifferent and listless manner. Early in 
June, on a rainy afternoon, he accompanied 
his class to a private haunt of the orchid 
family. Here the boy unexpectedly found 
a rare specimen, and, throwing himself upon 
the wet ground beside the beautiful flower, 
wept for joy, and between his sobs, called 
alternately to his teacher and his God in 
his moment of supreme exaltation. That 
boy found the thing he loved. He loved all 
its associates, and became one of the best 
botanists Juniata College ever produced. 

It seems to me of vital importance that 
each child should early in life be given the 
opportunity to form intimate, sympathetic 
associations with some object of nature. It 
is not so important to determine for him 
what that object shall be or what the man- 
ner of the association, as that some asso- 
ciation be formed. Allow his own taste to 
select and his own emotions to direct his 
nature-companionships. The boy that has 
never been led to be on speaking terms with 
some objective thing has not taken the first 
lesson in real educational progress. 

I know how difficult it may seem to the 
city teacher to accept this proposition as a 
practical one. But I assure you that it is. 
eminently practical. Within convenient 
reach of every school-room and home in the 
city are priceless associations for every 
child. In the words of another, every child 
may be led to assert his own experience - 
‘“Who could be before me, though the 
palace of Caesar crack and split with em- 
perors, while I, sitting in silence on a cliff 
of Rhodes, watched the sun as he swung his 
golden censer athwart the heavens?’’ Born 
within sight of miles of silence, still waters, 
and green shores, it is fatal to all great ad- 
vance to shut this vision from the life of any 
child. 

Every pupil should seek out and appro- 
priate to himself some secret retreat, all his. 
own, where in the midst of loveliness he 
may lie down and enjoy. Is not, after all, 
the secret of the country child’s greater 
resources in the exigencies of life to be 
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found in the fact that such an association 
has been formed? The city school affords 
superior training. The country school in 
many cases produces a superior product. 
The companionship of free air and wide 
vista has developed a largeness of soul so 
marked that Mary Lamb reports Words- 
worth as holding it ‘‘doubtful whether a 
dweller in town had a soul to be saved.’’ 
The city school can do for the young child 
the highest service by aiding as far as pos- 
sible in creating in each young life a special 
fondness for nature. The splendid work 
being done now in many high schools and 
training schools is a just recognition of the 
lack of this work heretofore and of the value 
of it to the teacher who goes into the 
elementary schools to quicken a like fond- 
ness in each child. The success of this 
work is conditioned only by the intensity of 
the love in the pupil teacher’s heart as she 
approaches, in the crowning years of her 
training, the true formulation after scien- 
tific models of that which her soul sincerely 
loved from childhood. It is a wonderful ex- 
perience in the child-life to plant a single 
seed, study its germination, its growth, its 
bud, its leaf, its flower, its fruit—to see in 
this single growth a type of the season 
when ‘‘frosts are slain and flowers begotten,’ 


‘And in green underwood and cover 


Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

The full stream feeds of flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a traveling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit : 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 

The chestuut-husk at the chestnut-root.”’ 


Let educators recognize this artistic basis 
for true scientific work, and Boards of Con- 
trol will unite with teachers and superintend- 
ent in granting the teacher the right to take, 
not a holiday, but a holy-dayof enthusiastic 
and genuine educational research out under 
the spreading trees, along our beautiful 
streams, among the companionship of 
flowers and birds, beyond the valleys that 
laugh as they are covered with the gold 
of God, and where the shouts of His happy 
multitudes ring around the water-falls. 

No child is sincerely fitted to pursue sys- 
tematic study who has not felt a home- 
sickness for field and forest. I count among 
the best experiences of my life days spent in 
one of the numerous nooks among the 
mountain fastnesses of our own grand State, 
where, in years agone, 


Wild roved an Indian girl, 
Bright Alfarata, 

Where sweep the waters of 
The blue Juniata. 


Here I have seen the morning sun crown 
the tallest pine on the mountain’s crest with 


a wreath of gold. The bird choir led the 
triumphal march from tree to tree, until the 
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valley, flooded with light, hung out its leafy 
banners to herald the approach of day. I 
have seen the morning mists, purple with 
the tinge of vine and leaf, creep sullenly to 
the shadowy recesses of the spirit-haunted 
hills. I have seen these same shadows at 
eventide leap from their lair and drive the 
lingering light of an autumn day up the 
eastern slopes and hold the valley en- 
thralled in a double darkness of night and 
shadow. Wandering along a mountain 
stream that leaps from the open sky into 
twilight pools, one may hear in its murmurs 
all the songs of human life. It sings of the 
meadows beyond, where a fortnight ago it 
slept between fern-fringed banks and 
dreamed of stars. Again it sings in plain- 
tive notes a song that has in it all the re- 
membrance of the lullaby that, half in sor- 
row, half in hope, leaped from my mother’s 
lips and made my young soul yearn for the 
sorrowless song of Heaven. When fretted 
by the mountain storm it will roar a hoarse 
response to the crashing thunder, and defy 
the lightning’s flash. Along its narrow 
channel will be found rock-barriers that for- 
bid one’s onward progress. But woo them, 
and they too will reveal to you, through 
green-curtained portals, secret haunts of 
rare flowers and rarer birds. Here the rho- 
dodendron veils the jagged rocks, and mant- 
ling mosses put their fingers upon the sor- 
rowing stream that just beyond leaped 
from the sunlight, with a rainbow in its 
bosom, and woo it into silence. There is no 
voice here. The insect-whisperings are 
stilled. The soul is in Nature’s holiday 
haunt. Here one imbibes the spirit of rest 
and breathes the air that Nature meant only 
for her own. A day in such a labyrinth of 
varied beauty—and such scenes are within 
the reach of almost every child—will en- 
hance a thousand-fold the value of all subse- 
quent study. 

A child should be encouraged to love a 
tree. I recall nowa grand old maple that 
lifts its perfect cone of green from the plains 
of Ohio. It is to me an object of almost hu- 
man interest. Its photograph stands on my 
desk side by side with that of other benefac- 
tors among the teachers of my life. There 
is, on the campus of the grand old Univer- 
sity of Louisiana, at Baton Rouge, a mam- 
moth live-oak, whose perpetual crown of 
green has for a century been an object of in- 
struction and of inspiration. It is, to-day, 
one of the most honored members of the 
Faculty of that institution. 

Nature has a third value in education, 
namely her symbolic or Language value— 
‘*the revelation through type and symbol of 
an eternal Spirit, beheld shining through 
the veil of outward form by the mystic of 
all ages, from Plato to Carlyle.’’ There are 
dreamy children in almost every school 
whose life-light is burning low from the 
lack of opportunity to exercise this vision. 
The scientific appeal and the artistic appeal 
will not touch every child. The teacher 
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must be conversant with this aspect of 
nature to awaken slumbering possibilities 
in some of the rarest minds of the school- 
room. This is the avenue through which 
to reach the sensitive and reflective spirit. 
It is the expression of the artistic impulse 
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study that too few teachers recognize the 
value and significance of, when it possesses 
Still fewer teachers, I fear, 
regard such tendencies in the child as of any 
Indeed, it seems just to as- 


| sert that any such yearnings are promptly 


on the poetic as opposed to the scientific | 


side. One finds here, in Nature’s symbol- 
isms, the influence that defies classification, 


and ministers through suggestion and anal- | 


ogy, to what we are accustomed to call the 
unusual and the unnatural child. 


I have | 


known children to whom the objective | 


things were mere types. They found the 
realities in Nature’s suggestions and were 
delighted, in a quiet way, with occasional 
suselaiions of the things they sought. In 
this aspect of Nature one finds the real inspi- 
ration of the poet. It led Bryant to feel that 


To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. 


It was under this revelation that Shake- 
speare found 


Tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


Wordsworth felt its spell and sang, 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy ; 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The youth who daily from the east 

Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision perme? | 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 


With which one should compare the fol- 
lowing lines on Childhood from Vaughn's 
** Retreat :”’ 


When on some gilded cloud or flower 

My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity, 

Oh, how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient track, 

From whence the enlightened spirit sees 
That shady city of palm trees ! 

But ah! my soul with too much stay, 

Is drunk, and staggers in the way. 


Here, too, Byron, the restless, found peace 
‘‘in mingling with the universe’’— 
To feel what I can ne’er express, 
Yet cannot all conceal. 
And Coleridge, in the presence of the 
snow-crested Alps, exclaims : 


I gazed upon thee 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought ; entranced in 
rayer 
I wunined the Invisible alone. 


I have quoted thus at length to give em- 
phasis and meaning to an aspect of Nature- 





suppressed, and the student is cautioned 
and admonished to pay attention to the more 
practical things of life. 

Nature’s fourth value—her Discipline. 
‘‘The function of Nature as the great teach- 
er, who, through the sternness of multiform 
law—the tenderness of multiform sugges- 


| tion, moulds her child, zon after ceon, into 


the likeness of the perfect man,’’ is rarely 
recognized as of any special utility in the 
child life. While it does not seem reason- 
able to substitute the rigid economy of Na- 
ture for the equally rigid, but more purpose- 
ful and reasonable and adjustable discipline 
of a trained human spirit, still Nature does 
in many of her aspects give point and sug- 
gestion to the discipline of the growing 
child. He learns from her that the best 
things are most difficult to obtain, and is 
thereby encouraged and incited to greater 
perseverance in the trying moments of his 
advance. ‘He learns too that processes un- 
fold in sequence, and that great success at 
any point of advance is achieved only by 
carrying with him every fact and principle 
gathered in his earlier efforts. Thus his 
knowledge becomes not only clear, but also 
distinct; by which one is to understand that 
he is to master facts in a twofold manner. 
He is not only to see the given principle, 
truth or fact, as distinct from others, but he 
is tosee it in itsrelations. Thus he prepares 
himself by clear knowledge to advance to 
correlated knowledge. He learns, moreover, 
that va/ues in education are to be measured 
by intensity—not by extensity; that power 
results from seeing in a given compass what 
has heretofore escaped discovery; that eff- 
ciency results from seeing newer and deeper 
relations in old lines of inquiry, rather than 
in endeavoring to create a craze by proclaim- 
ing a new sort of content for educational re- 
search; and that guwasi-meaning to a large 
number of concepts is infinitely inferior in 
every respect to richness and depth of mean- 
ing to a limited number of terms. 

The function of nature is, therefore, four- 
fold; and gives suggestion, method and 
material for moulding predisposed childhood 
into the Scientist, the Artist, the Mystic, or 
the Sage. For one of these messages every 
normal child is specially fitted. To compel 
him to follow one of these lines when his 
entire life trends along a different one, re- 
sults too often in stupidity and enervation. 
Here, then, is the secret of true special- 
ization. The child should be led in his in- 
vestigations along what is to him, not to 
the teacher, the line of least resistance. 
Regarding this as a centre in his educational 
increase, he will naturally and readily 
widen his area of inquiry and eventually 
comprehend nature in her fullness. It will 
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be a comprehension centered in love and in 
interest, and will give the child an organ- 
ized and systematized outlook upon the 
entire field of objective facts from his self- 
selected centre ; thus his mind will compass 
the same range of truth as his fellows, but 
it will be a distinct and individualized out- 
look. His personality will be recognized. 
His knowledge will be unique. His inter- 
est will be self-maintained. His place in 
the social relation will be enriched. His 
usefulness will be enhanced, and, what is of 
vital moment to him, he will come to realize 
more and more as his life sweeps onward to 
its culmination, that he has focused the 
realm of his knowable truths upon his own 
field of inquiry, he was born for a purpose. 
Education aided him to realize that purpose. 
He has learned that a man is not a com- 
plete man until he is an educated man. 

The system of public education will 
merit and receive his life-long support and 
respect, and the character of his education 
will set at rest, forever, the wide-spread 
discontent with existing methods in our 
schools. The schools can win by their own 
process their entire independence. 

There follow, therefore, certain truths 
which the teacher must come to accept and 
follow in the work of the school-room: 

1. That every child can be reached and 
enthused : that, as Mr. Payne says, ‘‘ every 
child can be educated into the consciousness 
of power accompanied by the consciousness 
of pleasure.’’ 

2. That there is a line of approach to each 
mind along which the labor of education is 
reduced to a minimum. 

3. That a teacher, by the study of a child’s 
native endowments, should be conversant 
with all these lines of approach ; that, in 
short, the teacher must have realized in his 
own experience and training vastly more 
than any one child can attain in the 
school; and that he cannot give to the 
child clear and distinct knowledge un- 
less his own knowledge has in it at 
least the additional elements which, for 
want of a better characterization, I must 
call the element of adeguacy, which is under- 
stood to mean analytic beyond the analytic 
power of the immature mind, and which re- 
sults in what may be regarded as ‘‘ reserve 
force’’ in the teacher’s equipment. 

4. That the child unreached and unen- 
thused is a living witness to the inefficiency 
and lack of breadth in the scope of the 
school work. 

5. That by far the largest number of chil- 
dren are touched by the first, or commodity 
value of nature, and that, therefore, science 
must be a prominent, if not the most promi- 
nent, element in the curriculum. 

6. That the life-career of the average child 
emphasizes this aspect of the study of 
Nature on the practical side. 

7. That science will achieve its most per- 
fect results where an artistic and apprecia- 
tive preliminary training is given, and con- 
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sequently that formal scientific work should 
begin in the High School and the Normal 
School. 

8. That biological study, including lab- 
oratory work and personal investigation of 
objects in their natural environment, is the 
connecting link between the concrete and 
unformulated nature-study in the elemen- 
tary schools and the formule and general- 
izations of the higher grades, including the 
College and the University. 

g. And, finally, that scientific training 
shall be paralleled in the secondary schools 
by acareful and critical study and construc- 
tion of language based upon Nature’s 
models, to the end that the child’s life may 
be linked with his natural environment 
broadly and richly—that humanism may 
rest in Nature lore for its models. 

Nature will thus be given her true setting 
among the other elements of the content in 
our educational processes, and the child will 
grow into a living realization of the legend, 
‘*In the midst of the light is the beautiful, 

In the midst of the beautiful is the good, 
In the midst of the good is God, the eternal 
One.”’ 


After another chorus, the Convention 
adjourned and the members and friends 
repaired to the Logan House, to discuss 


THE BANQUET 


tendered to the Convention by the mem- 
bers of the Altoona School Board, where 
everything was in the best form, and full 
justice was done to it by the visitors. 

Speeches were in order, of course, and 
the toastmaster, President Kleffman of 
the School Board, said that the banquet 
had been arranged as a surprise. Very 
few of the citizens of the town knew any- 
thing of it, and none of the speakers of 
the evening had been forewarned that 
they would be called upon. 

‘‘Our Guests ’’ was the toast replied to 
by Mr. B. M. Bunker. He said, ‘‘ Who 
are our guests? They are the leaders and 
makers of thought, who are leading our 
young men and women to higher man- 
hood and womanhood. According to 
our abilities we are co-laborers with you. 
We want you, as superintendents, to help 
to make the educational institutions of 
this state the broadest and grandest in 
the United States.”’ 

‘““The Relation of the Home to the 
School’’ was the subject of Dr. William 
M. Findlay’s toast. This subject, he 
said, presents itself in a two-fold light. 
The child is'apt to be very much what his 
home life is; but the teacher should also 
furnish an example for the life of the pupil. 

‘*The School Teacher,’’ by George B. 
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Bowers, solicitor for the School Board, 
was the nexttoast. ‘‘I have had only two 
years’ experience in teaching school, but 
I regard the profession as the noblest 
after the ministry.. The minister and the 
school teacher not only mould lives here, 
but shape destiny for the future. In my 
day we regarded the teacher as a power 
on the platform that simply demanded 
implicit obedience, and that wasall. I 
believe that the school teacher is harder 
worked and poorer paid than any other 
worker in the land.’’ 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer said that it was a 
case of blind obedience that brought him 
to this hall to-night to make a speech. 
Why are only statesmen and churchmen 
called great ? Greatness does not depend 
on scholarship, but depends on the 
amount of moulding influence a man can 
exert. The man who may be surnamed 
The Great in the future may be some 
schoolmaster or schoolma’am possessed 
of this power. This banquet has so 
moulded me that I shall be willing next 
year to vote for the convention to meet 
in that part of Greater Pittsburg called 
Altoona. 

Deputy Supt. Henry Houck was the 
next speaker. After several humorous 
anecdotes he spoke of his former visits to 
Altoona, when it was poor and small. 
He then said, ‘‘But now look at their 
prosperity, their school buildings, their 
teachers, and for example, the splendid 
body of young people who sang for us 
this evening. My lamented friend, Dr. 
Wickersham, was the man who drafted 
our city superintendent law, and we owe 
it to him that we have a body of men 
here this evening of whom we do not 
need to be ashamed. I am glad to name 
as a worthy successor of all our State 
Superintendents, our leader, who is with 
us this evening, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer.’’ 

Superintendent Coughlin, of Wilkes- 
barre, said that there was nothing that 
so convinced one of the progress of the 
nineteenth century as a visit to this city. 
‘These school directors are contributing 
as much to the benefit of our schools as 
any others interested in school work. I 
think that this is one of the cities that 
gives its citizens every dollar’s worth of 
their taxes.’’ 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh was called upon, 
but had to leave to catch his train. 

Superintendent E. Mackey, of Butler, 
was the next speaker. He spoke briefly 
but entertainingly. 
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Superintendent R. K. Buehrle, of Lan- 
caster, spoke of the necessity of provid- 
ing for the education of the older pupils 
who have to go to work, by means of 
night schools. 

Director A. C. Lytle said that he was 
much flattered by the remarks made in 
regard to our Mountain City, and hoped 
that all would go away from these meet- 
ings with some new ideas and new in- 
spiration for work. 

Superintendent McGinnes, of Steelton; 
Superintendent J. H. Cessna, of Logan 
township; Superintendent Addison Jones, 
of West Chester; Prof. J. B. Andrews, of 
Pittsburg; Superintendent John Morrow, 
of Allegheny, and Mr. Charles W. Scott, 
of Williamsport, all made short speeches, 
which, like all the others, were vigor- 
ously applauded. 

The closing address was given by Pres- 
ident Kleffman, aftér which Deputy 
Houck led the singing of ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’’ and the pleasant evening was 
brought to a close. 


comtaions ~~ 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


EV. J. E. Bell read the roth Psalm 

and offered prayer at the opening of 
the session at nine o’clock, when the 
Superintendents and the High School 
pupils met in one body for the morning 
devotional exercises, and we again had 
the pleasure of hearing the music of the 
excellent chorus of pupils. 

Dr. Schaeffer was asked to address the 
school. .In responding he said that in 
view of the privileges offered to our youth 
in such schools as this, the pupils should 
not forget that the boy or girl who wastes 
the spring-time of life will find its higher 
walks practically closed against him. It 
is pleasant to know that there are com- 
munities where as many as 40 or 50 per 
cent. of the children have at least some of 
the advantages of high school education. 
He wished to direct attention to the en- 
couragement of the pupils in the middle 
and at the other end of the classes. 
[Laughter.] The top is always taken 
care of; the bright and active intellects 
are pushed to the front, and too often 
glorified as if the world were made for ‘ 
them. And yet when you young men 
come, by and by, to choose partners for 
life, the wisest among you will estimate 
greatness of heart above brightness of in- 
tellect, though the mind be keen as a razor. 
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In the middle of the class, and lower 
down, there is often found a power of 
faith and love that makes men and 
women the superiors for life of those 
brighter intellects at the head. The 
German philosopher said man was one- 
third intellect and two-thirds will; if that 
be so, our success in life and our value 
to the world depend twice as much on the 
will as the intellect. You may test 
whether the will is developing on right 
lines by looking beyond the act to the 
motive. A child grasps an object in its 
little hand and at once conveys it to the 
mouth—that is the instinct of self-gratifi- 
cation, and many people unhappily do 
not get far beyond that, especially those 
to whom life is made too easy by circum- 
stances. But let youth find an object, 
even if driven to it by necessity—let the 
will be fixed upon an end to be accom- 
plished—and another look comes into the 
eye, and another element into the charac- 
ter; he is getting a step beyond self and 
momentary pleasure, upon a higher plane 
of effort. It is not enough to sharpen 
the intellect. Not long agoI stood at 
the point where Aaron Burr launched his 
boat on the memorable expedition down 
the Ohio: his brilliant intellect did not 
prevent his life being the worst of failures. 
In his youthful days, a tutor urged him 
to give his -heart to the Saviour; he re- 
fused, his will passed under the domina- 
tion of evil, and we know the result. 
The opposite is just as true, and the re- 
sult as certain. Develop the will along 
the lines of right, and the pupil will 
no longer ask, in deciding upon a course 
of action, How will it result to myself? 
but, Is it right? and if the answer is yes, 
he will follow the right course, regardless 
of consequences. This is true education. 
The pupils who come out of our higher 
schools with wills controlled by right and 
hearts filled with love will be the leaders 
of the 20th century. Among you are 
some whose fathers have a hard time to 
keep above water and keep you here: see 
that you improve your advantages, for 
how much harder times will you have if 
you fail to secure a training equal to that 
of the youth of other lands. The best 
preparation for life in these times is a 
solid and symmetrical education. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The school was dismissed to the regu- 
lar work of the day, and the Convention 
took up the stated programme. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 
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On Nominations—Supts. Rupert, Mor- 
row and Transeau. 

On Resolutions—Supts. Buehrle, Cough- 
lin and Kennedy. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES ON LEGISLATION, 


Dr. J. L. Snyder, of Allegheny, who 
was to open this discussion, was prevented 
from attending by duties connected with 
his appointment to the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Michigan. 

Supt. Coughlin: We have acommittee 
on legislation in the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation which has been of service to us, 
and I believe we can profitably carry our 
organization a step farther, by constitut- 
ing local committees in every section. 
Then the Department at Harrisburg could 
procure the bills as soon as presented and 
printed, and send them direct or through 
the State Committee to these local organ- 
izations, with all information they may 
have as to their source, motive, and prob- 
able effect upon the school system. This 
would enable the local school men to 
bring pressure of public sentiment to bear 
upon their immediate representatives in 
time and in shape to be effective. It is 
often difficult, too, for the Department 
with all the help at hand to secure needed 
legislation to supplement present law; 
here again the local organizations would 
be useful, in saving much time and en- 
ergy at headquarters, and thus holding 
up the hands of the Department. Almost 
every other interest is thus organized, 
and why not we? There are difficulties 
in this matter, but none that are insuper- 
able ; and in most communities there are 
men able and willing to give a little time 
and money, if they know it will do good. 
The Directors have organized—let the 
teachers do likewise. The local officers, 
chairman and secretary, might be ap- 
pointed by a central committee represent- 
ing the whole State, or by the Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Schaeffer : 


I reiteraie what I said 
yesterday ; the schools should be kept as 


near the people as possible. It follows 
that proper school legislation will be best 
secured by submitting all proposed 
changes to as many school people as 
possible. I have been appalled at my 
own ignorance of the condition of 
schools in certain sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, after years spent in teaching and 
official visiting. The book people, who 
are perhaps best acquainted with the situ- 
ation, have the same experience. Our 
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system is at a disadvantage at one point, 
in the separation of legislative, judicial 
and executive functions. In some coun- 
tries of Europe, and also in Canada, the 
ministry are responsible for all legislation, 
and all proposed changes are submitted 
to experts before enactment. We, on 
the other hand, legislate through com- 
mittees ; and a man who thinks a particu- 
lar amendment to the law would help his 
township, may introduce a general bill, 
have it referred, push it through a com- 
mittee, and even have it passed by one 
house, before any one else interested 
knowsof its existence. In Congress they 
have the same experience. This makes 
it necessary to organize every interest— 
and as three Anglo-Saxons when they 
meet are always ready to elect each other 
president, secretary and treasurer respect- 
ively, this ought not to bea very diffi- 
cult matter. So soon as they are properly 
organized, the school men will make 
themselves felt as others are. Only a 
year ago the educational press was orga- 
nized, and already it is becoming a power. 
Let us organize, submit all legislation to 
the examination of the greatest number 
possible, and we shall be less likely to 
be damaged by unwise enactments. It is 
not always the men of greatest scholar- 
ship who are most effective in legislative 
matters ; we can learn a lesson in select- 
ing our men from the publishing houses, 
who are giants in this matter. When 
book agents are paid so much more than 
teachers, it is because they are worth it 
to somebody. Let us put forward our 
strong men. 

Mr. Brown: The suggestion of local 
committees is a practical one. We would 
then have a recognized channel for the 
exchange of information and opinion, and 
would not load everything upon the State 
Department. 

Supt. Coughlin: We want for our com- 
mittees wise, capable and enthusiastic 
school men. We want to have a change 
in the towns where there are large and 
unwieldy school boards. Six directors 
chosen at large works best. We tried to 
get this started, but no legislator would 
take hold of it. Then we ought to have 
a provision that no district should receive 
more from the State than they raise by 
taxing themselves. We tried that, too, 
and nobody would touch it. We must 
organize to get what we want, and to 
prevent being burdened with what we 
don’t want. Let us have these local 
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committees, and then a general committee 
—a sort of bureau of information—at 
Harrisburg. The local work will be to 
educate the community not to reduce 
taxation, but to spend their money 
wisely and get full value for every dollar. 
We can then focalize our effort upon one 
or two things at a time, and results will 
come. We want to keep our representa- 
tives stirred up on these matters, that 
they may give us what we need and sit 
down on what we don’t—or the people 
will sitdown on them. [Laughter.] The 


final appeal is to the constituency. 


‘*AND HE IS SIXTY YEARS OLD.”’ 


There being no disposition to further 
discuss the question, Supt. Conghlin said 
he had a painful duty to perform, in an- 
nouncing to this body that Harry Houck 
is sixty years old to-day, though he does 
not seem a day older than when he was 
forty. If his age were measured by the 
fun he has had and given to us, he 
would be five hundred years old at least. 
[Laughter and applause.] There is no 
man in the commonwealth whose name 
or face is welcomed more cordially than 
that of Harry Houck; his warm, earnest 
grasp of the hand speaks of the warm 
heart and kindly nature back of it—he 
brings sunshine wherever he goes. I 
cannot say how much I have appreciated 
his companionship, and in this we are all 
one. I have here a little bag, containing 
sixty bright silver dollars, one for each 
bright year of his useful life, which his 
friends have instructed me to hand to 
him; and when the good wishes that go 
with the little gift are counted, we know 
he will not consider it depreciated, but 
appreciated currency. We hope he will 
receive it as given—as a symbol of our 
affectionate regard. 

Deputy Houck: I hope there is none 
of my money in this bag—somebody 
asked me for a dollar awhile ago. 
{[Laughter.] But seriously, friends, you 
ought not to have done this. Your kind 
words, your good-will, your friendship 
and sympathy through all these years, 
have been and are worth more than 
bushels of money. When I think of the 
many we knew whose work is done, it 
makes me feel old—otherwise my sixty 
years weigh but little, and I feel as young 
as when we first came to know each 
other. Though my work has often been 
imperfect, I have never lacked your sup- 
port ; you have given me more than I de- 
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served, and more than I could return. 
Of course there is an element of sadness 
in the knowledge that one is going down 
the other side of the hill, but with health 
and work there is life in the old man yet. 
Though I have not got rich in money, I 
am rich in friends; there is no corner of 
Pennsylvania where teachers do not come 
up to shake my hand and recall our old 
acquaintance, and their friendship is 
worth more than anything else. I re- 
member well when I became county sup- 
erintendent in 1859—by grace of State Su- 
perintendent Hickok—young, handsome, 
only twenty-three, with raven locks that 
were the admiration of the ladies 
[laughter]; and now it is only old Harry 
Houck. [Applause.] In 1867 my la- 
mented friend Wickersham called me to 
Harrisburg, and in the years since then I 
have learned to know as many good 
people as any man now living in the 
State—perhaps more. [Applause.] In 
all our long service together, Wickersham 
and I never had a single unkind word. 
That is the kind of recollection of his 
friends that a man needs as he comes to- 
ward the end of his journey. Sympathy 
is a great thing. I remember my mother 


telling me that in my infancy I was the 
homeliest child she had, and the neigh- 
bors’ sympathy helped her to bear it until 
the old saw was realized, and I became, 


as you all know, the best looking. 
[Laughter.] And now, friends, though 
I may wish your good-will had not taken 
this particular form, I appreciate it all 
the same, and on this 6th of March, 1896, 
as I pass my 6oth milestone, I take you 
all into the sanctum sanctorum of my 
heart. God bless you all for your kind- 
ness all these years, as I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. [Applause. ] 
Wm. Riddle [Lancaster]: By the kind- 
ness of your chairman, I have the privi- 
lege of a word. I ama stranger to some 
of you, but not to Harry Houck. We 
have been intimate for 30 years, and many 
a time in the hours of discouragement 
that come to us all, I have run up to 
see him, and always brought back a 
lighter heart. We have traveled many a 
hundred miles over Pennsylvania to- 
gether; I have heard him speak to thou- 
sands of teachers, and never saw him fail 
to rouse to enthusiasm even the coldest 
communities. The money value of our 
little remembrance is trifling, and he will 
give it all away to his friends—I am go- 
ing along down with him to Harrisburg 
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[laughter ]|—but the good-will that goes 
with it cannot be measured. 

Supt. Morrow : I guess I had better go 
eastward too. [Laughter]. I am getting 
along toward the sixty also, and have 
known our friend as long as any of you. 
Thirty years ago, and from then to now, 
he has been our Harry Houck. [Ap- 
plause.] Everywhere he goes he is recog- 
nized as one of our most popular and 
eloquent school men, whom all delight to 
honor. 

A recess was taken for hand-shaking 
and congratulation, after which the com- 
mittee reported the following nomina- 
tions, which were confirmed as 


YEAR. 
McGinnes, 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT 

President — Supt. LL. E. 
Steelton. 

Vice-President—Supt. Matilda S. Booz, 
Bristol. 

Secretary—Supt. N. P. Kinsley, Frank- 
lin. 

Treasurer—Supt. C. F. Foster, Chester, 

Executive Committee—Supts. Harman, 
Gotwals and Richey. 

Supt. Morrow reported as Treasurer. 
He had received from Supt. Foster a 
balance of $6.75; the receipts at this meet- 
ing were $9.50; expenditures, $10.46. 
He asked for permission to procure a 
book to enter the accounts, which was 
given. 

The fixing of the time for next year’s 
session at Harrisburg was left in the 
hands of the Executive Comunittee. 

Supt. D. A. Harman, of Hazleton, then 
read the following paper on 

DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDEN’T AS TO 
ELECTION OF TEACHERS. 


The statutes of our Commonwealth place 
the election of teachers entirely with the 
School Controllers or Directors in the follow- 
ing language: ‘‘ They shall have the ap- 
pointment of all the teachers of common 
schools in the district and fix the amount of 
teachers’ salaries.’’ 

The wisdom of this law may well be 
doubted, and a discussion of the question 
by this, or a similar body, should prove 
both interesting and profitable. Probably 
in no way is the thoroughly successful ad- 
ministration of a system of schools so hand- 
icapped as in the election of persons unfitted 
and unprepared for the responsible duties of 
teacher. Modern buildings, perfectly heated 
and ventilated and lighted, and furnished 
with the latest desks and most approved 
apparatus; free text books, well selected 
libraries, carefully graded schools, and 
scientifically correct courses of study, all 
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of these are helpful, and in a certain sense 
necessary in getting the best results in the 
education of children; but without a capable 
teacher the best means will avail nothing. 

It is a surprising fact, and a sad truth, 
that Directors will sometimes spend most 
liberally upon buildings, apparatus, books 
and teachers, and yet place in charge of some 
of their schools inexperienced boys and 
girls, and unsuccessful men and women, 
thus dooming their schools to mediocrity, 
notwithstanding the almost lavish use of 
money and an apparent desire for the suc- 
cess of the schools. We have all known 
men who gave unstintingly of time snatched 
from already overburdened lives, who cour- 
ageously braved the most bitter and slander- 
ous criticism in their determination to pro- 
vide comfortable and hygienic buildings, 
pleasant school-rooms and suitable furni- 
ture, and in their advocacy of fair salaries 
and long terms; and yet, when the question 
of the selection of teachers confronted them, 
they nullified to a great extent the good 
work already accomplished by electing per- 
sons of inferior ability. 

How is this action to be accounted for? 
They have proved their interest in the 
schools, and their fearlessness of unjust crit- 
icism, so that it is not fair to charge them 
with favoritism or indifference. Is it not 
rather a mistaken notion, deeply rooted and 
firmly believed, that any person with suffi- 
cient literary attainment and of good moral 
character is able to teach school, provided 
he can so manage the boys and girls that 
the school does not become notorious for its 
lack of discipline? I am not surprised that 
many excellent Directors take this view of 
the teacher’s function when they first come 
upon our Boards, for they have not given 
the matter careful thought; but it seems to 
me that the superintendent has been dere- 
lict in duty, or else fails in one very import- 
ant function of his office, if a majority of his 
Board maintains that view after years of as- 
sociation with him and frequent consulta- 
tions upon educational matters. 

In an article entitled ‘‘The School asa 
Centre,’’ Horace Scudder points out the fact 
that it was by the energy and determination 
of two thoughtful and capable men—one 
a Superintendent, the other a School Direc- 
tor or Trustee—that the name of a compara- 
tively obscure town was made famous for 
its advanced methods in educational work, 
so that men and women from all parts of 
the nation made pilgrimages to Quincy to 
observe for themselves what was being done 
in their schools. Scores of similar in- 
stances of the power of well qualified 
and courageous superintendents demon- 
strate the fact that they may have great 
power with their Boards of Education. 
Moreover, the attitude ofthe people is chang- 
ing towards education, and consequently 
towards the public schools. 

Statesmen are beginning to realize that 
the future welfare of the nation depends 
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largely upon the training that the youth 
receive, and hence they are enacting laws 
and favoring appropriations that foster and 
encourage public means of education from 
the kindergarten tu the college. The masses, 
also, are delegating the management of the 
schools more and more to their representa- 
tives and they in turn to the superintendents, 
principals and teachers, so that it is not un- 
usual in late years to hear of Boards of Con- 
trollers who depend almost entirely upon 
the advice of their Superintendent in the 
matter of selection of teachers, while others 
at least pay him the courtesy of listening to 
his suggestions, and still others act merely 
as a confirming power to his nominations. 
I know there are still men, and whole 
Boards too, who resent, at first, any sugges- 
tions from the Superintendent concerning 
the selection of teachers, which they regard 
as their prerogative wholly; but unless that 
feeling is overcome to the extent at least of 
consulting the Superintendent upon this 
most important of all school affairs, his 
influence is not such as will insure complete 
success to the schools of his city—for with- 
out the skillful teacher there can be no good 
results, no matter what other conditions of 
success may be present. If this be true, and 
I think no one will attempt to refute the as- 
sertion, it certainly is fitting that this con- 
vention should carefully consider what may 
and should be done to bring about the proper 
attitude of mind in School Boards concerning 
the election of suitable persons as teachers. 

I have said that the law of the Common- 
wealth places the election of teachers entirely 
in the hands of the Directors, and upon first 
thought the Superintendent might be justi- 
fied in saying that unless his opinion is 
requested, he will leave the matter just 
where the law has apparently put it, and 
thus relieve himself of what often proves a 
very unpleasant responsibility. Let us, 
however, briefly examine the different acts 
relating to the duties of a Superintendent of 
Schools and see whether conscientiously he 
can fail to exercise his influence in favor of 
the selection of only the best teachers ; nay, 
whether it is not a solemn duty that offi- 
cially he shall keep his Board so thoroughly 
informed, that, if they elect incompetent 
persons as teachers, they do so against his 
In the act creating 
the office of City Superintendent, his oath 
of office and duties are declared to be similar 
to those of County Superintendent. Bya 
reference to the proper sections of different 
acts, these duties among others are named: 
first, he is oath-bound to perform all his 
duties, honestly, impartially, diligently, 
and according to law, to the best of his skill 
and ability; the ‘‘impartially’’ certainly 
implies a comparison of success among 
teachers and report to the proper authori- 
ties ; second, section 209 of the School Laws 
and Decisions of Pennsylvania, 1894, makes 
it his duty to observe methods of instruction 
and to give such directions in the art of 
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teaching as shall be deemed expedient and 
necessary, so that each school shall be equal 
to the grade for which it was established. 
Suppose the teachers do not carry out his 
instructions ‘‘so that each school shall be 
equal to the grade for which it was estab- 
lished ’’—what then? Is there not a very 
plain duty implied? In case of teachers 
who hold provisional certificates he has, it is 
true, a remedy in his own hands; but who is 
to correct the delinquency of teachers hold- 
ing permanent permits to teach within the 
district ? Who, in closely supervised cities 
and towns, knows as well as the Superin- 
tendent which is the successful and which 
the unsuccessful teacher? And if he does 
not make official reports, how can he excuse 
himself if these incapable and sometimes 
insubordinate teachers are retained year 
after year? Section 210 does not imply, but 
prescribes with a ‘‘shall’’ the duty of the 
Superintendent in the case of incompetent 
teachers, making it incumbent upon him to 
notify them of such incompetency. 

A fourth and last duty that I shall name, 
is contained in the 211th and other sections, 
and relates to the issuing of certificates. 
Here the Superintendent’s authority is al- 
most absolute, not only in the granting of 
provisional certificates, but in the recom- 
mendation of teachers for permanent certifi- 
cates or State Normal diplomas. After he 


has signed unconditionally such a recom- 


mendation, he cannot consistently refuse to 
accept the holder as one of his own corps. 
A rather peculiar contradiction appears in 
the provisions of some school manuals, 
where under the ‘‘ Duties of the Superin- 
tendent’’ it is specified that he shall at 
stated times report the condition of the 
schools, the success of the teachers, etc., 
and yet at the following élection of teach- 
ers these same Boards ignore the recommen- 
dations of their Superintendent and appar- 
ently forget all that he has reported during 
the year ; it seems to be a case of ‘‘ You’ve 
got to, but we'd rather you wouldn’t.’”’ It 
is not necessary, however, Mr. President, to 
prove to this body of intelligent and de- 
voted school men that their duty is found in 
the statutes of the Commonwealth; their 
appreciation of the responsibilities of their 
office and their loyalty to the schools over 
which they preside are sufficient to lead 
them to discover their duty even though 
it were not ‘‘so nominated in the bond.’’ 
The trouble does not lie with their appre- 
hension of duty, but with Directors, who 
while clinging to what they are pleased to 
call their prerogatives, resent as an intru- 
sion upon their rights the suggestions of 
their Superintendent regarding the selection 
of teachers. The argument above has been 
made, not to convince Superintendents that 
they have a duty in this matter, but to 
prove that the law recognizes that duty, and 
that they are not, therefore, presuming 
when they offer advice concerning the elec- 
tion of teachers. The question then is, 
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How shall we perform this duty without 
giving unnecessary offense, and thus en- 
danger the success of the very objects about 
which we are most deeply concerned? I 
say ‘‘unnecessary offense,’’ for I believe 
that it is practically impossible for a Super- 
intendent to do his whole duty towards his 
schools without bringing into active oppo- 
sition to himself and his plans some of the 
community, and most frequently just that 
portion who would be most benefited by the 
successful outcome of his efforts. 

First: The Superintendent himself must 
have a proper conception of the ideal teacher. 
What is your ideal? Is it the teacher who 
has the quietest school during programme 
hours; the best marching to and from the 
class and through the halls; the neatest 
papers, and the highest averages in your 
examinations; the one who is a thorough 
master of the subjects to be taught, and has 
a perfect acquaintance with the best methods 
of imparting instruction, and a complete 
understanding of the laws of the growth of 
mind? Do all these qualities combined 
make the successful teacher? Suppose that 
we add to these accomplishments beauty of 
form, grace of carriage, a spotless reputation, 
and enviable moral character. Are you 
satisfied now with your ideal teacher? A 
woman may be possessed of all these attri- 
butes, and yet prove a most unfortunate 
failure. Soul in the work, a love for chil- 
dren—faith in them and in God—these ele- 
ments must be found in the ideal teacher. 
Other attainments she may and ought to 
have, these spiritual gifts she must have. 
With those she may apparently succeed, 
and yet in truth fail most lamentably. With 
these her work cannot be a failure, though 
she lack as greatly in management as did 
Pestalozzi, or in learning and professional 
knowledge as did some of those earlier 
teachers of our boyhood days, whose inter- 
est in us, and love for us, inspired us as no 
others were able to do. 

Second: He must learn to know his teach- 
ers. This can be accomplished only by fre- 
quent visitations, thoughtful examinations 
of their schools, occasional grade meetings, 
and quiet, but close, observations of their 
personal actions and those of their pupils. 
When the number of teachers is too great 
for this individual scrutiny, it must be done 
by assistants, and reports made from time 
to time that will enable the Superintendent 
to give attention to special teachers. He 
cannot depend upon the inspection of exam- 
ination papers sent to his office, and an oc- 
casional visit tothe school-room. That plan 
may answer in the shop where the master 
mechanic may judge the workman from the 
finished object, the product of the individ- 
ual’s manual skill. But the teacher’s influ- 
ence over immortal mind, and her power to 
model character, cannot be estimated in 
that way. 

In the third place, his conception of the 
real teacher and of her value must to a large 
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extent be shared by a majority of his School 
Controllers. I have intimated that two 
opinions prevail among Boards—one that 
the selection of teachers is theirs by law, 
and, jealous of their prerogatives and patron- 
age, they resent as an intrusion any attempt 
to inform them upon the merits of appli- 
cants; another, and I am convinced the more 
pase. opinion is that where the responsi- 

ility is there the power, as far as practi- 
cable, should be. Boards who hold this 
opinion believe in the ‘‘ co-operative princi- 
ple of mutual counsel,’’ and labor with their 
Superintendent in every detail of school 
work for the good of the common cause. In 
either case, the Superintendent must have, 
as I have just indicated, a clear conception 
of the elements that constitute a first-class 
teacher and a thorough knowledge of his 
own corps. If then the majority of his 
School Board consists of men who believe 
that the proper supervision of the schools 
rests with the Superintendent, and that in 
order to accomplish the best results his ad- 
vice upon the selection of teachers should 
be obtained, his duty will be simple ; if, 
however, the Board ignores him in this 
matter, he still has duties regarding it, by 
virtue of his office, as we have learned 
earlier in this paper, and he must perform 
them just as conscientiously as though his 
opinions were desired. Probably the best 
and the most permanent results can be se- 
cured by the performance of these duties in- 
directly. 

1. Every school board should have a 
teachers’ committee who should constitute, 
an advisory council to the Superintendent 
and whose duty it should be to consider all 
questions relating to teachers and their work 
and to make such reports and suggestions 
to the Board from time to time as in their 
judgment are necessary. Such acommittee 
would feel an enlarged responsibility, and 
will give more careful thought to the char- 
acteristics of the good teacher and, from 
their more intimate relations with the Su- 
poemeneen. will come to realize that he 

as a professional knowledge concerning 
teachers and school matters in general that 
they cannot be expected to have ; and they 
will learn therefore to respect his opinion 
and to seek his advice, just as men do in any 
of the other learned professions. All re- 
ports concerning matters over which this 
committee has jurisdiction will be reported 
to the Board by their chairman, and sup- 
ported by the precedent of treating com- 
mittees with consideration; coupled with 
the fact that the suggestions came from 
within the Board, their reports will many 
times receive favorable consideration when 
the same suggestions, if made by the Su- 
perintendent, would be tabled. 

2. A series of meetings of Teachers and 
Directors should be planned for each term. 
Among the subjects discussed at such times 
would be: Hindrances to success in the 
school-room ; the value of professional train- 
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ing; the ideal teacher ; the ideal Superin- 
tendent ; the ideal School Board ; responsi- 
bility honors the profession ; is teaching a 
profession? etc. 

3. Monthly reports by the Superintendent 
to his board in which he not only reports 
his official actions and the general condition 
of the schools, but in which he pursues a 
definite course, designed to be educative as 
to what constitutes a first-class school, in 
discipline, in methods, and in results. 

4. An annual report embracing not only 
the success or the failure along certain lines, 
but pointing out definitely and emphasizing 
the causes thereof in language that cannot 
be misunderstood, and following it up by 
timely suggestions and a classification of 
the teachers of the current year. The re- 
sults that follow such a course, carefully 
planned and skillfully executed, are evident. 

5. Atraining class, in order to prepare for 
teaching high school girls who cannot or 
will not take a Normal Course, but who 
succeed in having themselves. elected 
as substitutes and presently, upon the 
strength of service as such, claim a right to 
election as teachers. 

In the first place, the Directors get new 
and better views of the teacher’s work. 
They begin to learn the difference between 
a first-class teacher and one who is par- 
tially successful. We seldom have trouble 
convincing a Board that certain teachers 
are absolute failures. The community usu- 
ally discovers that in time to confirm the 
Superintendent’s report. But the greatest 
hindrance in the adminjstration of school 
affairs is the mediocre teacher, the one who, 
because she does not fail absolutely, is re- 
tained year after year through influence of 
some kind, to the detriment of every school 
to which she is assigned. When directors 
learn, as I have said, the difference between 
a wide-awake, earnest, efficient teacher and 
one who is.unskillful, unwilling, and spirit- 
less, they become more discerning of their 
own corps, and are ready to take cues from 
the monthly reports of the Superintendent, 
and to stand by him at the end of the year 
when teachers are to be elected and salaries 
are to be fixed. Another very important 
fact will become evident as the educative 
process continues, and that is, that no per- 
son is fit to take charge of a school who has 
not had _ professional training. When, 
therefore, the ‘‘Committee on Teachers’’ 
recommends a clause in the school manual 
stating that no person shall be appointed 
teacher who has not had successful exper- 
ience or professional training, they will have 
a hearty support in its adoption, and there- 
after girls can take their choice between a 
Normal course and a year or more in the 
City Training School. 

There is still another desirable result that 
must follow a plan similar to the one out- 
lined. Directors will learn that the Super- 
intendent and teachers agree upon this sub- 


' ject—that the opinions of the majority of 
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the corps coincide with his as to the require- 
ments of the truly successful teacher. From 
the discussions that are carried on, they 
will glean the truth that where incapable 
teachers are sandwiched in here and there 
in the different grades, the efficiency of the 
entire system is impaired. This conclusion 
enlightens the Board upon matters that are 
reported by the Superintendent at their 
stated meetings, and reinforces his argu- 
ments made at that time. 
Another result that will surely follow, and 
that is closely allied to the selection of teach- 
rs, will be the submission of the placing of 
teachers and the gradation of their salaries 
to the Superintendent and the Teachers’ 
Committee. This is a responsibility that no 
Superintendent seeks; but it enables him to 
do more for his schools than any other 
power delegated to him, original selection 
excepted. Successful teachers are rewarded 
by increased salaries, the indifferent and in- 
capable learn in a painful way that their 
shortcomings are noticed. Faithful, but 
hitherto unsuccessful, teachers are given an 
opportunity in different grades, and all are 
placed where they can do the best work and 
are remunerated according to results, irre- 
spective of the grade in which they teach. 
Lastly, systematic effort upon the part of : 
the Superintendent to do his whole duty in 
the matter of securing the best teachers for 
his schools, will beget confidence in him 
upon the part of the majority of his Board. 
They realize more and more that the man- 
agement of schools is a business that re- 
quires professional knowledge and executive 
ability; and while they may rank high in 
their own vocation, yet there are many rea- 
sons why they should submit many phases 
of the school question entirely to their Su- 
perintendent, and should consult him in all, 
and this, too, without any more discredit to 
themselves than it would be to seek the ad- 
vice of an architeet upon the plan of a new 
building, or ofa lawyer upon the legality ofa 
contract upon which they are about to enter. 
But the Superintendent has not met his 
obligations fully if he has done nothing 
more than to exercise his influence in these 
indirect ways. An element in every true 
man's character is that of the courage of his 
convictions. There are times when loyalty 
to the best interests of the schools under his 
supervision requires him to take a stand 
against the employment of persons he 
knows are incapable, and, by all the persua- 
sive powers at his command, he must ap- 
peal to the Board to refuse them election. 
Usually such a course is unnecessary, and 
it is never politic; but when the choice is 
between policy and positive right, there is 
only one course for him to pursue. He 
may, and probably will, be misunderstood 
and misrepresented; but there are some 
things that he dare not leave unsaid when 
the efficiency of the schools is jeopardized 
and the welfare of the fifty or more precious 
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In my judgment, the duty of the Superin- 
tendent ends with his earnest support of the 
most successful teachers and an equally 
earnest effort against inferior ones. He is 
never justified in resorting to the arts of the 
political trickster to secure the defeat of any 
person, no matter how incompetent she may 
be. The law has placed the selection in the 
hands of the School Board, and with them 
must rest the responsibility after the Super- 
intendent has given them all the informa- 
tion concerning her that he has in his pos- 
session. If, however, he has faithfully kept 
the Board informed during the year, it is not 
probable that his Committee on Teachers 
will recommend an incapable teacher for 
re-election without at least embodying his 
objections. If they do not, his duty ex- 
tends no further, as I have already said, 
than to appeal to the Directors in open 
Board meeting to reject her. 

The truth is, however, the teaching force 
of our communities is improving each year; 
and if Superintendents exercise the same 
degree of earnestness and devotion to the 
improvement of their corps that they expect 
their teachers to exhibit in the school-room, 
there will presently be but two classes of 
teachers — excellent and poor—found in 
graded schools, and the latter class will be 
dropped as fast as their inefficiency has 
been proved. This assertion seems radical, 
but I believe that the more consideration 
you give the subject assigned me by your 
Executive Committee, the more ready you 
will be to acknowledge its truth. 

Let me hastily summarize the contents of 
my paper: First, I have emphasized the im- 
portance of good teachers; second, I have 
noted the fact that otherwise good Directors 
sometimes make mistakes, principally be- 
cause they have a wrong conception of the - 
successful teacher; third, I have pointed out 
the fact that the remedy lies largely in the 
hands of the Superintendent; fourth, a 
change is taking place in the attitude of the 
public towards the controlling power of the 
schools, the management thereof being 
placed more and more in the hands of 
experts; fifth, although the law puts the 
election of the teachers absolutely in the 
hands of Directors, yet the Superintendent 
has a serious duty to perform; sixth, 
I have made a number of suggestions 
as to how he may meet these obligations, 
arguing first that he must have a proper 
conception of the ideal teacher; second, he 
must know his corps; and third, must plan 
means for educating his Board to an equally 
high conception of the thoroughly success- 
ful teacher; seventh, if indirect means are 
not sufficient, then he must make direct 
appeals, for the sake of the interests. that 
have been committed to his care. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that I have 
great faith in the future of the public 
schools, and a high estimate of the Superin- 
tendent’s office. I believe that more and 
more the management of the schools will 
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come under his control, and if he meets 
that responsibility as he should, higher 
honor awaits the office, and great ‘good will 
come to the schools and to the nation. 

An educator who himself has had high 
honor in various phases of public school 
work has said, ‘‘ The Superintendent who 
conscientiously discharges his duty, taking 
upon himself the powers delegated to him 
by the Board of Education, and at the same 
time coming right alongside the teacher 
with his warm heart and his enlarged views 
and his extended experience, ought to be 
the nearest and dearest friend to the whole 
American people.”’ 

What higher satisfaction can any man 
have than the knowledge that he has been 
instrumental in elevating the standard of 
intelligence and morality, and by his touch 
with the public in general and the youth of 
the land in particular, has won the confi- 
dence and the esteem of those whom he has 
endeavored to serve? 


Supt. Rupert opened the discussion of 
the paper: Stanley Hall says ‘‘ the power 
of appointment and removal (of teachers) 
should be in competent and responsible 
hands,’’ and ‘‘ school boards should be 
selected at large.’’ Presumably the hands 


meant are those of the Superintendent. 
I am not prepared to advocate that, and 


do not consider it in the line of keeping 
the schools close to the people. Our 
legal duties touch this matter at one 
point only—in granting certificates. If 
we will not or do not reach it there, we 
have no other duty in this connection. 
Where a teacher is a failure, the power 
of removal is now in our hands, by re- 
fusing to certify. We have had a teach- 
ers’ committee of our Board too short a 
time to speak of results. While a super- 
intendent may not get every teacher he 
wants, and will get some he does not 
want; while wrong promotions are some- 
times made, and salaries unsatisfactorily 
graded; still with a good committee back- 
ing the executive officer, you will secure 
pretty good teaching force. Even if the 
power of appointment and removal were 
given to Superintendents, the Board in 
fixing salaries could freeze out anybody 
they chose. If you can get Directors to 
visit schools with you (and that is diffi- 
cult with busy men), take them first toa 
very good school, where children are 
reading after five months’ schooling; then 
go straight to a very poor school, and let 
them see the contrast between good and 
poor work. A man who cannot see that, 
will not see anything. 

Supt. Coughlin: Since everything de- 
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pends upon competent teachers, the ap- 
pointing power must be educated up to 
the importance of selection with reference 
to the fundamental principle that the 
schools are for the children. [If all is left 
in the hands of the Superintendent, every- 
thing will depend upon the character of 
the man, and usually his action will be 
largely conditioned by the views of those 
who appoint him. Soif reform is to be 
secured, we must go back at least to the 
people who elect the Directors. Let 
any Board of Directors publish to their 
constituents that they have determined to 
secure the best teachers, if they have to 
get them from California, and on that 
platform they mean to stand or fall—and 
they will stand. The best schools in the 
county over whose educational interests 
I once presided, were in districts where 
home applicants received no preference 
except by reason of acknowledged power, 
ability and character. Many Directors 
would be glad to get away from the pres- 
sure brought upon them ; but it takes 
manhood to stand up against a rule that 
requires preference to be given to ‘‘ our 
own graduates,’’ and to those of ’90 over 
those of gt. If they must be our gradu- 
ates, at least let us have the best of them. 
We want to get the people to stand by the 
Directors who will do what is right. You 
all know that it is the most progressive 
Director who is likely to have the hardest 
struggle to keep his official head on; 
their opponents call their enlightened 
liberality a ‘‘ waste of the people’s money’”’ 
and they are turned down or retained by 
a small margin. The Superintendent 
will do better by educating the appoint- 
ing power than by becoming such himself. 
Remember the schools are for the chil- 
dren, and we want them to receive value 
for every dollar expended, which we 
cannot get unless we have good teachers. 

Principal J. D. Anderson, of Wilkins- 
burg, was invited to give the experience 
of his town in this matter. He said: 
Formerly the Board selected teachers 
much as the early Romans did their 
wives; they met, grabbed as many as 
they wanted, and brought them in. Of 
course there were failures, who spent one 
year in the district, when the process 
was repeated. By way of remedy, a 
committee of one member from each ward, 
with the superintendent, were charged 
with the duty of selecting and reporting 
upon teachers. We now employ no in- 
experienced teachers, the salaries are 
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better, and we bring talent from elsewhere 
or make present employers pay more to 
keep their good teachers. When a teacher 
applies, we visit her school (our com- 
mitteemen have come as far as Altoona), 
and see her work. When we find those 
for whose work we are willing to be re- 
sponsible, we report to the Board—the 
applicant sees none of the Board except 
the committeemen. That we get better 
teachers is seen from our having not a 
single failure this year or last. The 
year when the committee was first ap- 
pointed, we reported 7 in order of merit, 
needing 5 teachers; the Board elected one 
of our set, and turned down the rest. 
Next year we refused to serve on the 
committee unless our recommendation 
meant something ; upon assurance given, 
we handed in five names, four were 
elected and one turned down; our four 
were successful and the fifth was dismissed 
after two months’ trial. The following 
year and for the last two years the lists 
prepared by committee were adopted 
without opposition ; and it would hardly 
be possible to change the sytem now, 
unless to place the responsibility on 
still fewer shoulders. In the smaller 
districts one man could do it. The Di- 
rectors should look after the superintend- 
ent, and he after the teachers. ‘‘ Never 
keep a dog and bark yourself.’’ The 
School Board should not keep a principal 
and then do his work themselves. We 
have made another innovation: we base 
the salaries not on the certificate, nor on 
experience, nor on the grade in which 
the teacher is employed—we pay each 
teacher what we believe that teacher is 
worth, in whatever grade. No attention 
is paid to anything but qualification— 
friendship, religion and politics are ex- 
cluded. We are very fortunate in our 
Directors; four or five of them are col- 
lege graduates, some have been teachers; 
they understand their business, and ad- 
mit no foreign influence. So we get 
better teachers, and of course better 
schools and more rapid progress. 

Supt. Rupert: Stanley Hall in the 
Atlantic gives some figures as to the pro- 
portion of teachers selected under ‘‘ im- 
proper influences.’’ New England is 
credited with 9 per cent., New Jersey 33, 
Delaware 40, Pennsylvania 50. The fig- 
ures are claimed to be furnished by Super- 
intendents and teachers. If this be true, 
they are starting on a good line in Wil- 
kinsburg, and we should all try to follow. 
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The idea of paying teachers what they 
are worth is common sense ; some pri- 


mary teachers are worth more than most 
of those in the grades above them, and 
That is another promising 


are paid less. 
innovation. 

Supt. Buehrle: How does Dr. Hall or 
anybody else get such figures ? Who that 
is here has reported on these questions? 
[Three hands up.] Only three—that isa 
small basis to make percentages. This 
kind of thing is a misrepresentation of 

ur cities as I knowthem. My experi- 
ence of educational statistics made in 
New England is that it is pretty safe to 
consider them wrong until they are proved 
to be right. [Laughter.] There will no 
doubt be improper influences everywhere 
until the millennium, but in no such pro- 
portion as has been given. Exceptional 
places may do as Wilkinsburg has done, 
but it is impracticable in most large towns. 

Supt. Morrow: Of course the wide 
difference in size of cities conditions this 
question. About the figures: Stanley 
Hall sent out blanks to all of us, and 
among the questions was one concerning 
the improper influences. I suppose he 
had more than three answers from those 
present, but not every man cares to hold 
up his hand and be reported back to his 
Directors as authority for the 50 per cent. 
figures. All of us know that corrupt 
influences are brought to bear upon the 
selection of teachers. I like to hear 
3rother Coughlin talk about educating 
the people; but we have been trying that 
with regard to intemperance and other 
vices, and they are with us still. Any 
man may run for School Director, and if 
he can get his neighbors to put him in 
office, by and by a daughter or niece 
bobs up serenely as an applicant. Other 
members of the Board have similar inter- 
ests, and they combine for mutual sup- 
port, and the “‘ sisters, cousins and aunts’’ 
are duly elected; and once in, such Di- 
rectors and teachers are about as hard to 
get out as original sin, or at least as the 
vices I just mentioned. Mr. Anderson’s 
plan can be carried out in a small dis- 
trict, of course, since he has done it; but 
it would be impossible in a city of four 
or five hundred teachers, with Directors 
who look entirely to making political 
capital. 

Supt. Keith: I received the Hall circu- 
lar, but do not remember filling this 
blank. The larger your town, the greater 
the difficulties, as has been well shown. 
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Dr. Balliet used to say we would always 
have with us the poor—teachers. Ina 
small place, with a strong Board, you 
can weed them out like Prof. Anderson; 
but in larger towns you will always have 
some, and can only try to keep the num- 
ber at the minimum. 

Supt. Harman: The Convention has 
done what I almost did—gone into the 
question of what powers should be given 
to the Superintendent. The question is, 
what are our duties, as now situated? 
The law of course gives us no right after 
the certificate is granted, and we can 
only use our influence with our Boards or 
committees. Where our advice is fol- 
lowed, it isa high honor coupled with a 
grave responsibility. 

The Convention adjourned, to hold the 
closing session in the parlors of the Logan 
House at 2 p. m. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 





WO o'clock found quite a respectable 
number gathered in the parlors. 
Several members had left, and one or two 
had come in. In the absence of Supts. 
Hockenberry and Benson, discussion of 


WHAT AND HOW MUCH SHALL BE TAUGHT 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


was opened by Supt. John C. Kendall, of 
Homestead. He said: 


What and how much should be taught in 
the Public Schools? is the great school 
roblem of to-day. The ultra-conservative 
riends of the schools argue against the en- 
richment of the course of study. The 
friends of the New Education are liberal in 
the admission of new studies, and open the 
doors to all that wish to be admitted. The 
Committee of Fifteen proposed sixteen 
branches, including Latin, Algebra, General 
History and Manual Training. And are we 
yet ready to stop? I fear not. Other 
branches are waiting to be admitted, such 
as Military Science, Patriotism, Agricul- 
ture, etc. I do not advocate a narrow course 
of study; but with twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in the school-room as teacher and 
Superintendent, I have learned that my 
patrons demand that reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and spelling be well taught— 
let me add, better taught than in my early 
years as teacher, or in my pupil school 
days. The business world in all its varied 
phases demands a knowledge of the above- 
named branches. Are they well taught? 
I fear not in the New Education. The 
pupil is supposed to be thirteen or fourteen 
years old when he finishes the course pro- 
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posed by the Committee of Fifteen. With 
the time reduced two years and the number 
of branches trebled, smattering work must 
be done somewhere. 

For the better teaching of the essential 
branches of the primary school course, Ele- 
mentary History should be introduced in 
the third year of the pupil's life in school; 
nature study throughout the course, and 
simple algebra the last year of school, if the 
pupil’s ability in arithmetic warrant the 
same. 

The greatest factor in the school is inter- 
est, and the teacher who can create interest 
is the ideal teacher. Without interest the 
school is negative in its operations. 

Observation is the basis of all knowledge; 
this being true, nothing can take the place 
of nature study, at least in the pupil’s ear- 
lier school years. Teach the pupil the 
beauties of nature study when he enters 
school, and lead him step by step until he 
becomes enraptured by that which God de- 
signed for his use and pleasure. He will 
have higher ideals, and will be a friend and 
protector to all animal life, even the mean- 
est worm that crawls beneath his feet. Is 
it a wonder that so many of our writers of 
poetry and prose have selected themes from 
nature? If it was an inspiration to them, 
have we a right to withhold its benefits from 
the child? Surely not. Geography, lan- 
guage, spelling, and history, are enriched 
by it; but its greatest value lies in formin 
correct reading habits. Every teacher shoul 
ask himself, Do I so teach that my pupils 
acquire a love of reading that which will 
make them intelligent men and women ? 

Another study that should be early intro- 
duced is elementary history. Pupils may 
use the simple text in the third year of 
school, if able to read in a Third Reader. 
The text should be easy of comprehension 
and based on biography. Children love to 
read the deeds of heroes and great men. 
They will repeat these to their parents, and 
you will surely have the parents’ approba- 
tion for teaching it. 

For the first three years geography should 
be taught in connection with nature study. 
About the tenth year the pupil is prepared 
to use the Elementary Geography, and with 
this knowledge of elementary science and 
history can do effective work. He should 
be taught to make and use good relief maps 
(putty and pulp, etc.), to readily sketch the 
maps under discussion, and read or have 
read to him some good book pertaining to 
the geography under discussion. 


Supt. Gotwals: Seeing how new things 
are pressed upon us, the question should 
rather read, What shall we zo/ teach in 
the public schools? Already crowded for 
time and scarcely able to give proper at- 
tention to what we have, hardly able to 
spare ten minutes a day to a physical 
culture teacher, how shall we get in 
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more? Extra branches mean further 
division of time, at the expense of the 
branches required by law. Much atten- 
tion should be given to reading, especi- 
ally in the lower grades. We were 
rather weak in spelling, but are improv- 
ing now. We are considering whether 
to put algebra into the eighth year, but 
will not have geometry below the high 
school. Next to reading, it is necessary 
to send out the pupils who leave school 
early with the ability to use numbers 
rapidly and correctly. 

Supt. Buehrle: What is on the certifi- 
cate must be taught—the rest goes in as 
padding, by injection, combination, cor- 
relation, or what not. There are several 
questions worth thinking about. Earle 
Says it is ‘‘time to stop teaching spell- 
ing.’’ In 1875 Dr. March advocated a 
reform in spelling before the State Asso- 
ciation, to save useless labor. Spelling 
and pronunciation are getting further 
apart every year. If anything is to be 
done to help us, it must come from the 
teachers and superintendents. Are we 
doing it? Another question—Is it wise 
to require all the grammar schools in a 
city to pursue a uniform course? Could 
we adapt one school to those who will 
prepare for college, another for business ? 
Should we not begin languages earlier ? 
Are the Committee of Fifteen right on 
the earlier introduction of algebra? By 
differentiating the grammar schools as 
suggested, parents could have the option 
of starting their children earlier on the 
lines they wish them to follow. 

Mr. J. D. Pyott: I trust, gentlemen, 
that you will do nothing to place addi- 
tional stress on the abomination called 
English spelling. Why must our chil- 
dren be punished as we have been, in 
wearily acquiring a knowledge that is not 
worth having, and which will be worse 
than useless when the reform comes that 
must come by and by? { remember the 
caustic criticism of Dr. Haldeman, who 
will be conceded to be authority, upon 
those who think reform would involve 
loss in the direction of etymology. If he 
did not know, who does? The reform is 
coming—slowly, to be sure, but surely, 
despite the ‘‘back-number’’ conservatives, 
who forgot that the English spelling of a 
couple of centuries back is almost untrans- 
latable now, as ours will be a century or 
two hence. The ‘‘five rules’’ are a short 
step in advance—can we not agree upon 
so much? 
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Supt. Buehrle: It is true there is not, 
and has not been for generations, any 
standard of English spelling—it is a mis- 
take to teach people to the contrary. 

Prof. Fisher: One of our merchants 
advertised for a shipping clerk. He had 
228 applicants for the place, only five of 
which were considered, and the one se- 
lected owed his good fortune to his ac- 
curate spelling. In about roo cases the 
spelling was as poor as I ever saw. We 
are not likely to suffer from too much 
spelling in that district. Asto the higher 
course, it should be shaped with refer- 
ence to the environment, and not mechan- 
ically uniform all over the State. But 
down at the foundation let us teach our 
pupils to spell, read and write we//—don’t 
hurry about the ciphering, which will 
take care of itself by and by. About 
the nature study, I think you will find 
by watching some of the so-called ‘‘ ex- 
perts,’’ more or less clap-trap and hum- 
bug masquerading under that name. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions made 
their report, which was adopted as read : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention 
are due and they are hereby tendered to the 
Board of School Directors of the city of Al- 
toona, for their cordial reception of us and the 
generous provision made for our place of meet- 
ing and entertainment. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are 
hereby expressed to the local press for the full 
reports made of the proceedings of our conven- 
tion, and to 7he Pennsylvania School Journal 
for interest manifested to obtain full and accu- 
rate reports for publication in its columns. 

Resolved, That this convention heartily 
recomimends to teachers, directors and other 
friends of education to organize in such manner 
as shall promote wise and prevent unwise legis- 
lation pertaining to or affecting the public 
schools. 

Resolved, That this convention recommends 
the more general study of nature as a subject of 
instruction in the public schools. 

Resolved, That this convention earnestly 
recommends the enacting of such laws as may 
be necessary to enable boards of directors to 
establish manual training schools. 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction appoint two persons in each 
legislative district in the commonwealth, one 
as secretary, the other chairman; these two per- 
sons to select three others, to serve with them 
as a legislative committee, whose duty it shall 
be to promote wise legislation, to exercise a 
potent influence against the passage of unwise 
laws and otherwise co-operate with the central 
State committees to further educational in- 
terests. 


On motion of Supt. Keith, it was 
agreed that where local committees on 
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legislation have already been appointed, | 
such action be ratified. | 


SPELLING REFORM. 


Supt. Buehrle moved the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Asso- 
ciation that every effort should be made to 
bring into more general use the spelling of 
words according to the five rules recom- 
mended by the American Philological As- 
sociation, and that we suggest to all pub- 
lishers of dictionaries the giving of alterna- 
tive spellings in accordance herewith. 


Supt. Keith: That is right; let us have 
a dictionary with a choice of spellings. 

Mr. Pyott: Give us that, and in 25 
years only antiquarians will know there 
ever was such disgusting spelling as ours. 

Dr. Schaeffer: There is something in 
that, and the argument in favor of pho- 
netic spelling is sound. I have no 
quarrel with these gentlemen’s theory, 
but I do not see the way to reach the 
practice for a while yet. The double-spell- 
ing dictionary would take us there, but 
who will publish it? 

Supt. Rupert: It seems to me the 
position of the spelling reform gentlemen 
is impregnable ; what they ask ought to 
be done, and we ought to give it our 
recommendation. 

The resolution was then adopted. 
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After some discussion, the next execu- 
tive committee were instructed to pre- 
pare the usual two days programme for 
next meeting. 

Dr. Schaeffer collected the opinions of 
the Superintendents relative to calling a 
convention of city and county officers 
next year. He had not decided either 
way, and would give timely notice if the 
body was to assemble. 

The convention then adjourned to meet 
at the call of the Executive Committee. 

The members and visitors in attend- 
ance were the following : 

Superintendents: John Morrow, Allegheny; 
D. S. Keith, Altoona; J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls; 
John S. Keefer, Braddock; Ebenezer Mackey, 
Butler; N. P. Kinsley, Franklin; David A. 
Harman, Hazleton; John C. Kendall, Home- 
stead; William M. Benson, Huntingdon; R. K. 
Buehrle, Lancaster; John A. Robb, Lock Haven; 
H. H. Weber, Middletown; Lewis A. Beardsley, 
Milton; Samuel H. Dean, Mount Carmel; J. B. 
Richey, New Brighton; Thomas F. Kane, New 
Castle; Jossph K. Gotwals, Norristown; George 
J. Luckey, Pittsburg; William W. Rupert, Potts- 
town; William F. Harpel, Shamokin; L. E. 
McGinnes, Steelton; C. E. Kauffman, Tyrone; 
Addison Jones, West Chester; Jas. M. Coughlin, 
Wilkes-Barre; Samuel Transeau, Williamsport. 

Visitors: Rev. J. H. McGarrah, Altoona; 
Principal F. H. Shaw, Greensburg; Mr. John 
Kinsell, Altoona; Prof. John H. Cessna, Logan 
township, Blair county; Prof. Wood, Altoona 
High School; Messrs. Samuel Andrews and J.M. 
Logan, Pittsburg; Principal Archibald Powell, 
Latrobe; Principal J. D. Anderson, Wilkinsburg. 


>->- 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. | 





In the name and by the authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania : 
A PROCLAMATION 
The General Assembly by Joint Resolution, | 
approved March 17, 1885, and again by Resolu- 
iion approved March 30, 1887, requested the | 
Governor of this Commonwealth to appoint | 
annually a day to be designated as ‘‘Arbor Day,”’ 
and to recommend by Proclamation to the 
people on the day named the planting of trees 
and shrubbery in public school grounds and 
along the public highways throughout the | 
State. 
Although Pennsylvania was once wholly cov- | 
ered with a dense growth of valuable timber, | 
to day scarcely one fourth of that area remains, | 
and the supply has fallen off to such an extent | 
that the Commonwealth is unable to produce | 
the timber required for its own inhabitants. 
Of the regions which, when timbered, were a | 
source of wealth to their owners and to the 
State, not less than two million five hundred | 
thousand acres are unfit for agricultnral purpo- 
Most of this vast area has little or no min- 


ses. 





gers and disasters of a timberless country. 


eral wealth, and is now an unsightly and prac- 
tically abandoned territory. Fires sweep over it 
year after year, destroying the younger growth 
and burning out the fertility of the soil, and 
this vast territory is passing into the condition 
of a desert, becoming poorer each successive 
year. Itis not only possible, but practicable, to 
restore the forests upon these desert wastes, 
which would be producing a crop of great value 
to our State, and would also restore to our 
rivers and streams the beneficial influences of 
the forests. 

As it was once a necessity to remove trees in 
order to obtain ground to plant grain, and for 
other purposes of civilization, it appears that 
this necessity produced a tree-destroying habit, 
which should be counteracted as speedily as 
possible. 

This is the first generation in the Common- 
wealth ever brought face to face with the dan- 
To 
change the current of national thought from the 
tree-destroying to the tree-protecting policy, to 
add to the beauty of our mountains and valleys, 
to ornament the grounds of our free schools and 
other public institutions, to add comfort to the 
traveler upon our public highways, to preserve 
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the shores and banks of our rivers and smaller 
streams, are objects worthy of the intelligent 
attention of our citizens. 

Now, therefore, I, Daniel H. Hastings, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
in accordance with law, do hereby designate 
and proclaim Friday, the 10th day of April, and 
Friday, the 24th day of April, A. D. 1896, to be 
observed as Arbor Days throughout the Com- 
monwealth, 

The selection of either of the above designated 
days is left to the choice of the people in the 
various sections of the Commonwealth, to the 
end that that day may be selected which is 
deemed the most favorable on account of cli- 
matic conditions. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the State. this Twenty-fifth day of February, in 


al 


the year of our Lord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Ninety-six, and of the Common- 
wealth the One Hundred and Twentieth. 
By the Governor: 
DANIEL H. HASTINGS. 
FRANK REEDER, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


a —_ —— 


‘THE World’s Fair, to be held at Paris 

in 1900, gives promise of being worthy 
of France, and worthy to inaugurate the 
Twentieth Century. The buildings will 
be upon a colossal scale; twenty-two 
countries have already notified the au- 
thorities of their purpose to be repre- 
sented in the grand display. In itself the 
City on the Seine is a permanent exhibi- 
tion of the arts and sciences; and this 
International Exposition will be one of 
the grandest the world has seen. But the 
Dream City on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, in 1893, need fear norival. It stands 
apart, unique and peerless ! 


THE next meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held at 
Buffalo, New York, within easy distance 
of Niagara Falis. The National Council 
meets July 3--7, and the General Associa- 
tion will be in session from Tuesday, 
July 7th, until July ith. The railroad 
rate will be a single fare for round trip 
ticket, plus $2.00, the fee of membership. 
The teachers of Pennsylvania should be 
well represented at the Buffalo meeting. 


HORACE MANN will be a hundred years 
old within a few weeks, and it is proposed 
tocelebrate his birthday. A good picture 
of him has long been upon the wall in 
our school-room. We are in hearty ac- 
cord with the movement. Let the edu- 


cator be honored always and everywhere, 
and especially when he comes to be a 
It is a poor profes- 


hundred years old. 
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sion that will not do honor to its great 
men. Within a few days we had from 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, the following letter: ‘‘I 
presume that the readers of your valuable 
Journal may be aware that May 4th is 
the birthday of Horace Mann. But, per- 
haps, not all of them know that next May 
4th is the centennial anniversary of the 
birth of that distinguished educator. A 
friend of mine has made what seems to 
me a good suggestion, namely, that the 
public schools of the land should cele- 
brate by appropriate exercises the one 
hundredth birthday of one whose influence 
has been so potent for good in the com- 
mon schools of the country.”’ 





AT a meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua recently held at Lebanon, 
Chancellor T. E. Schmauk announced the 
illustrated and scientific lecture courses 
for the next Chautauqua Assembly at 
Mt. Gretna. The lectures will all be 
given between July 8th and August 6th, 
the dates of opening and closing the 
Assembly. While the lecture list is not 
yet complete, it shows that sixteen speak- 


| ers will give one hundred lectures. 


ARBOR Day will be celebrated in Phil- 
adelphia by the Forestry Association, and 
Governor Hastings will plant a tree in 
honor of William Penn, on the campus of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
tree to be planted will be a scion of the 
Penn Treaty Elm, which stood at Ken- 
sington, on the banks of the Delaware. 
The sprout to be placed in honor of the 
Founder has been promised to Mr. Berk- 
inbine by General Oliver, of Wilkes- 
Barre, who has a tree fifty-six years old, 
grown from a branch of the original tree. 


NEARLY eight thousand copies of the 
Dr. Burrowes portrait have been sent out. 
It is received with approval everywhere. 
Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware county, 
writes under date of March oth: ‘‘ The 
supply of portraits of the late Dr. Thos. 
H. Burrowes, which you sent me, have 
been in hand for some days, and many of 
them have been distributed to our schools. 
They please both teachers and directors, 
and many already speak of having them 
framed so that they may remain perma- 
nently in the school rooms. I congratu- 
late your committee upon the very satis- 
factory manner in which you have per- 
formed this part of your important work.”’ 

















































CHOOSE THE BEST MEN. 


HE most important of our triennial 

elections, that for the local super- 
vision of our public schools, will be held 
on Tuesday, May 5th proximo. It is ob- 
ligatory upon Directors to look closely 
into the personality of the candidates who 
may be presented for their suffrages— 
whether, in addition to scholarship and 
practical mastery of the art of teaching, 
they have the weight and force of char- 
acter to dignify and adorn this high 
office, and make it respected and influen- 
tial in the communities it was created to 
serve ; and whether from all that can be 
known,. the candidate, if elected, will 
probably perform his official duties with 
judicial firmness and impartiality and 
with absolute integrity of purpose. 

The office of School Superintendent is 
as important in its own field of action as 
that of President Judge of the law courts, 
and the incumbent should be selected 
with the same scrupulous regard for ca- 
pacity and unpurchasable honesty of pur- 
pose in the discharge of his duties. To 
Directors of large experience and high 
standing, who have the welfare of the 
public schools at heart and always act 
with an eye single to their prosperity and 
success, we need say nothing on this sub- 
ject ; but, as many Directors are new to 
the office, and have more or less imper- 
fect knowJedge of the condition and wants 
of the schools and of the qualities that 
are essential in this chief executive school 
officer of the county, city, borough, or 
other locality, we may be indulged in the 
suggestion that they cannot aim too high 
in selecting the men to fill this most hon- 
orable and responsible position. Both 
the law and an interested public expect 
that they will vote for the best and most 
competent man that can be induced to 
accept the office, if they can discover by 
diligent inquiry who that man may be. 
The office was created for educational 
purposes purely, and educational reasons 
alone should govern the selection of the 
incumbent. Politics should not be per- 
mitted to enter this sacred arena, nor 
should personal ends incompatible with 
the welfare of the schools be permitted to 
have any influence in the choice of a 
Superintendent. 

When the law establishing the County 
Superintendency was passed in 1854, three 
methods of selecting the Superintendent 
presented themselves: 1. To have them 
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appointed by the State Superintendent, 
which was regarded as somewhat too 
autocratic and not likely to meet with 
the approval of the Legislature; 2. To 
have them elected by the popular vote, 
which was regarded as objectionable be- 
cause the office would inevitably get 
mixed up with party politics and the 
high qualifications required be lost sight 
of in the interest of faction and geograph- 
ical distribution of county offices gener- 
ally; and 3. As a compromise it was 
deemed most judicious and safe to make 
the selection devolve upon the immediate 
representatives of the people—the School 
Directors — who are clothed with the 
weightiest powers and authority embodied 
in the enactment, and it was believed 
that the dispassionate action of these 
responsible bodies would be so conserva- 
tive and patriotic as to satisfy public 
opinion and secure the best practical 
results. 

Experience has shown that, in the 
majority of cases, the best attainable re- 
sults have been secured; but it is un- 
deniably the fact that at almost every 
election there have been instances of 
comparative and sometimes almost total 
failure to select competent and trustworthy 
men. ‘The public schools in such locali- 
ties have grieviously suffered in conse- 
quence, and the reputation even of the 
Commonwealth has, for the time, been 
compromised. This is especially shown 
in the multitude of low-grade certificates, 
which should never have been issued, and 
with which some parts of the State have 
been flooded. 

The responsibility for this inexcusable 
letting down of the bars—this lowering 
of the standard of qualification—rests di- 
rectly with the respective County Super- 
intendents, who, in disregard of their 
official duty and in violation of their 
solemn official oath, have betrayed their 
trusts and sacrificed the children in the 
schools under their charge. It makes no 
difference what their motive, or absence 
of motive, may have been for this betrayal 
of a most sacred cause. Whether a want 
of courage, or want of intelligence, is im- 
material. The disastrous results have 
been the same in either case, and it is for 
the results they are to be held responsible. 
Let no such men be re-elected. Strike 
them down without hesitation wherever 
found. They have no moral or legal 
right to fill a high post of duty which 
they thus betray and dishonor. If ignor- 
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ant and incompetent teachers are to be 
foisted upon the public schools, incom- 
petent School Directors or men careless 
of their duty to the public can do this 
without the help and connivance of such 
general officers. It is not necessary to 
elect, commission, swear in, and pay, 
a Superintendent for that purpose. 

Elect only men who know what the 
true standard of teachers’ qualifications 
ought to be, and who will maintain that 
standard with unflinching fidelity and 
firmness ‘‘though the heavens fall.’’ 
What citizen would think of asking a 
President Judge to decide a case in his 
favor, or tamper with the scales of justice 
in his behalf, because he had voted for 
him on election day? What Superin- 
tendent of proper qualifications and sense 
of character, would permit a Director, 
even though he had voted for him, to ap- 
peal to him to lower his standard for the 
accommodation or benefit of some relative 
or dependent who wanted the money for 
a few months’ teaching, but who was not 
qualified to earn it? Pennsylvania can- 
not afford to have any portion of her ex- 
cellent school machinery inoperative or 
converted into a sham with impunity. 

In the line of safe precedent, which is 
becoming more and more a settled habit of 
late years, is the practice of continuing ex- 
perienceed and faithful school superin- 
tendents in position as long as they are 
willing to serve, if they continue to be 
devoted and capable and progressive. 
Such officers are entitled to the reward of 
merit which continued re-election confers. 
Our educational policy, when properly 
carried out, is essentially a growth, that 
is not carried forward by fitful and im- 
pulsive changes, but by steadfast and logi- 
cal development. Superintendents, and 
teachers, and pupils, all grow when they 
have the opportunity ; and that oppor- 
tunity, it is obvious, should not be cut 
short or denied, except for some unmis- 
takably good reason. 

Rotation in office is not sound policy 
unless it is certain that material improve- 
ment will result from the change, and 
such changes should be very cautiously 
made. Rotation for the mere sake of ro- 
tation would be so objectionable as to be- 
come a self-evident wrong to the great 
cause that would in nine cases out of ten 
be injuriously affected by it. We are 
sure that sagacious and far-sighted School 
Directors who have the good of that cause 
at heart will agree with us in opinion on 
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this point; and we feel justified in re- 
spectfully saying to these officers, soon 
to be assembled in convention for the 
election of a Superintendent of Schools to 
serve for the ensuing three years, to the 
benefit or loss of the children under his 
supervision, ‘‘When you have a thor- 
oughly good man, keep him, no matter 
how many terms he has served.”’ 


— 


THE ALTOONA MEETING. 

HE City and Borough Superintendents 

whose convention was held at Al- 
toona during the first week in March, had 
a royal welcome from Supt. Keith and 
his Board of Directors. The sessions 
lasted two days and one evening. The 
Assembly hall of the New High School 
was placed at the disposal of the conven- 
tion. The audience which greeted Dr. 
Brumbaugh on Thursday evening was 
large, enthusiastic, and intelligent. The 
singing by the pupils of the High School 
was superb. In originality, content, de- 
livery and power to fascinate, the address 
of Dr. Brumbaugh surpassed anything we 
heard at the Jacksonville meeting. The 
banquet at the Logan House, which the 
Directors gave in honor of their visitors, 
was replete with good feeling, good 
speakers, and other good things for the 
palate and the soul. 

On Friday morning, Supt. Henry 
Houck completed his sixtieth year. His 
friends presented him a purse with sixty 
shining silver dollars, each dollar sym- 
bolizing a year of his life. No other 
school man is so well known throughont 
the state, or more generally esteemed. 
During his long and honorable connection 
with the School Department, he has ad- 
dressed the teachers and directors of 
every county in the State, always finding 
large and enthusiastic audiences ready to 
welcome him back into their midst. In 
the heart of every educator and teacher 
there is a spot which grows warmer at 
the sight of his face and at the mention 
of his name. May he live long to bless 
the children of Pennsylvania ! 

The necessity of teaching our irregular 
English spelling was discussed and de- 
plored at the last meeting on Friday 
afternoon. Two new dictionaries, the 
Century and the Standard, have been 
published in recent years under the edi- 
torial supervision of pronounced advo- 
cates of spelling reform, and neither one 
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of these standard works recognizes the 
new spelling as equally valid with the 
old. The youngest and most progressive 
people have made no progress on this 
question commensurate with that made 
in languages not English. The son of 
the mechanic must learn to spell if he 
would fill a clerkship or any other voca- 
tion involving much correspondence. 
Scholars with established reputation may 
spell by the new way; the rest of mankind 
are afraid to differ from the dictionary. 
The fine address of President Mackey 
—which is given in full in the proceed- 
ings elsewhere in this number of 7he 
Journal—his skill in presiding over the 
convention, the perfection of Supt. 
Keith’s arrangements, the assistance of 
the book men in making the convention 
successful, and the speeches inviting the 
Superintendents to Greater Pittsburg, 
will make the Altoona meeting one to be 
recalled with the words of Virgil, 
‘Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit.”’ 
—Aeneid, 1. 203. 


ee 


APRIL ARBOR DAY. 





HE Arbor Day proclamation by Gov- 
ernor Hastings, here given, impresses 
the duty of the season. Spring is here. 
The time of the singing of birds and 
the planting of trees is come. The germ 
or the small tree of our Arbor Day plant- 
ing may be the great tree of the future. 

‘* Here,’’ says Secretary Morton, of the 
National Department of Agriculture, 
‘‘are a few acorns to-day ; to-morrow, a 
century hence, they are sturdy oaks, then 
ships, railroad carriages, everything use- 
ful. The real of to-day was the ideal of 
yesterday, the ideal of to-day will be the 
real of to-morrow.’’ 

If you cannot plant these great trees— 
the oak, the elm, the sycamore, the pine 
—plant such as you can, and let a large 
proportion of your planting be fruit trees. 
Do something, do it promptly, and en- 
courage the boys and girls to follow your 
good example. 

We have just received from Prof. N. 
H. Eggleston, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
a suggestive and valuable pamphlet of 
eighty pages, entitled ‘‘ Arbor Day: Its 
History and Observance,’’ which is one 
of the very best things sent out from any 
of the departments during the past year 
or the past score of years. It should be 
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distributed by the hundred thousand in 
the interest of the good cause of tree- 
planting and forestry. It is the right 
kind of seed-sowing. Pennsylvania is 
represented in it by extended extracts 
from Arbor Day addresses delivered 
by Dr. E. E. Higbee, Prof. George F. 
Mull, and Dr. J. T. Rothrock. Can 
we do better than to read again these 
few paragraphs from the _ graceful 
pen of Dr. Higbee, who had Thoreau’s 
love for the woods, and who is here 
worthily named as ‘‘the late distin- 
guished State Superintendent of Pennsyl- 
vania?’’ Associated with Arbor Day, 
which he introduced into the State in 
1885, may his memory always be green as 
the trees he planted and encouraged 
others to plant! He says: 

‘Recognizing the peculiar fitness of 
the Executive proclamation fixing an 
Arbor Day for the Commonwealth, it has 
been our effort and pleasure to make it in 
every way.as efficient for good as possible 
in relation to our public schools. Here 
among the children, habits of thought 
and feeling in regard to the benefits and 
uses of tree-planting can be formed, 
which will deter them, it is hoped, from 
that destructive greed which has forgotten 
the value and beauty of green woodlands 
and parks, and the glory of shadowy hills 
and leaf-hidden streams, where the trout 
snaps the unwary fly and the llverworts 
peep out from the dewy moss and wake- 
robins nod their heads to the answering 
ferns. Children need, in their innocent 
up-springing, to have room to get away 
from the garish sun and rest, as upon a 
mother’s bosom, in the twilight silence of 
the growing woods. 

‘‘We have endeavored to keep in view, 
so far as possible, the educational power 
of such things, by urging that our school 
grounds be supplied with shade trees and 
shrubs and flowers, and that the naked 
walls of our school buildings be trellised 
over with vines. Children feel most 
deeply the ministry of that which charms 
the eye. 

We are what sun and winds and waters make us, 

The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 

Fashion and win their nursling with their 
smiles. 


“‘Unconsciously each impression of such 
character sinks into the tender depths of 
their souls, and there it remains as in re- 
flection do the willows in the placid 
stream. In fact, the scenes of nature are 
perennial companions, growing more 
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friendly from year to year. Those most | 
familiar, wherever we may be, are ever | 
entering the study of our imagination and | 
often giving direction to our acts. ‘The 
shepherd’ as with exquisite pathos has 
been said by Wordsworth, ‘ is half a shep- 
herd on the stormy sea, and hears in piping | 
shrouds the tones of waterfalls and inland 
sounds of caves and trees; and in the 
bosom of the deep, sees mountains, sees 
the forms of sheep that grazed on verdant 
hills.’ 

‘‘ Arbor Day repeated in our schools | 
from year to year, will cultivate a reve- 
rent love of nature, will lead our children 
to value studious walks along our Streams 
and hills and through our winding valleys 
and wide, windy sweeps of harvest fields | 
and meadows and into our bosky dells to | 
waken courteous Echo to give them | 
answer from her mossy couch. 
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‘There is, indeed, a power and a cul- 
turing beauty in all this which every 
child may experience if he will, and 
Arbor Day serves to enforce it upon his 
thought. Why should not our school 
children cherish a holiday which brings 
them into direct sympathy with the sweet 
companionship of man with -nature? 
Why should they not offer their aid in 


yiving to our school grounds green lawns 
s s s 


over which the wind-stirred trees may 
scatter’ gold and porphyry, where the 
laughing daffodills may welcome the re- 
turning swallows, and glowing clusters 
of chrysanthemums may soften the cold 
of autumn winds.with thoughts of sum- 
mer? Why should they not surround the 
school-house, which they must so soon 
leave for the harsh toil of business life, 
with all that can make the memory of it 
a joy forever ?”’ 
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ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, APRIL, 1896. 


To the County Superintendent. 

DEAR Srr: The forty-third section of an 
Act of Assembly approved the eighth day of 
May, 1854, entitled ‘‘ An Act for the regula- 
tion and continuance of a System of Educa- 
tion by Common Schools,’’ requires official 
notice to be given ot the time and place for 
hold the triennial convention of school di- 
rectors, for the purpose of electing County 
Superintendents of Schools in the several 
counties of the State. County Superintend- | 
‘ents are hereby directed to give such public 
notice as is required by the act referred to, 
for holding a convention of the school di- 
rectors of the county, on the first Tuesday of 
May next, to elect a County Superintend- | 
ent for the regular term of three years, as 
provided by law. 

On page 350 0f School Laws and Decisions, 
edition of 1896, will be found the proper 
form of notice to be published for three con- 
secutive weeks in two weekly newspapers of 
the county. Insert in the public notice to 
be given, the our at which the convention 
of directors shall assemble on Tuesday, the 
fifth day of May. 

You will please report to this office the 
names of the two papers in which you have 
authorized the notices to appear, and request 
the publishers to send recezpied bills for the 
publication of the same tothis Department. 

Very respecfully, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


fee Board of School Controllers in the 
city of McKeesport, Allegheny county, 
at a recent meeting, adopted a motion to 
the effect ‘‘that a// teachers be required to 
undergo an examination, regardless of their 
Normal School diplomas, permanent or 
professional certificates.’’ This motion was 
referred to the Committee on Rules to pre- 
pare a rule to govern the matter. Mr. J. D. 
Foster, chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
submitted to the Department of Public In- 
struction an inquiry in reference to the 
right of a School Board to adopt such a rule. 

The following is the reply to Mr. Foster’s 
communication: 

Mr. J. D. Foster, /cKeesport, Pa. 

Dear Sir: School directors cannot con- 
sistently require a superintendent to ex- 
amine teachers who hold valid certificates, 
or other legal credentials, qualifying them 
to teach in the district where they are to be 
eperse No board of directors is justi- 
fied by law in the enforcement of a rule, 
such as is proposed by your committee, 
subjecting the holders of state certificates 
or valid professional certificates to exami- 
nation. 

Graduates of state normal schools hold a 
normal school certificate or diploma law- 
fully granted to them by the State Board of 
Examiners, which certificate or diploma 
exempts the holder from further examina- 
tion in any of the branches named thereon. 

The holder of a permanent certificate has 
a legal credential, granted by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, which 
certificate is valid in the county in which it 
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was granted without a re-examination, and 
is also valid in any other county for a full 
annual term's teaching, after which it may 
be officially endorsed by the superintendent 
having official jurisdiction therein, and 
thereafter exempts the holder from examin- 
ation in that county the same as in the 
county in which it was originally granted. 

The holder of a professional certificate is 
exempt from examination under existing 
laws in the branches named on the certifi- 
cate so long as it continues to be valid, and, 
therefore, a teacher holding a valid profes- 
sional certificate cannot be required or com- 
pelled by a school board to undergo an ex- 
amination in any district in which the 
certificate is valid. 

The action proposed by your board or the 
committee, if carried into effect, will be re- 
garded as an unwarranted and arbitrary 
exercise of official authority. 

In the election and appointment of teach- 
ers, the directors may freely exercise their 


own judgment as to the persons to be em-., 


ployed and the qualifications of teachers 
who are applicants for schools may properly 
be taken into consideration by the board at 
that time. Directors cannot be compelled 
to employ any teachers against their own 
judgment if a majority agree that the ap- 
plicant is not properly qualified, profes- 
sionally and otherwise, for the position. If 
teachers, after employment, prove to be in- 
competent, the law gives to directors full 
authority to dismiss them when there are 
valid reasons for so doing. 

Directors may adopt and enforce such 
reasonable and lawful rules and regulations 
as they may deem to be necessary for the 
welfare of the schools under their juris- 
diction, but they cannot impose upon 
teachers restrictions and conditions which 
the law does not authorize nor warrant in 
any case. 

The action of the directors, as well as the 
superintendent, is subject in all cases to 
such limitations as are made by the Acts of 
Assembly governing them in the discharge 
of their respective duties. 

In the exercise of the powers conferred 
upon directors by law, and in the perform- 
ance of the duties enjoined and required of 
school boards, it is well to bear in mind the 
fact that the teachers have rights and privi- 
leges under the laws governing the opera- 
tion of the school system, which are entitled 
to consideration and which must be re- 
spected by their employers. 

The policy of school boards, in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the school district 
and their official acts, should be in har- 
mony, and not in conflict with the laws of 
the State. 

In reply to your inquiry of the 4th inst., 
addressed to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN Q. STEWART, 
Deputy Supt. Public Instruction, 
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TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


IN VIEW OF THE APPROACHING ELECTION OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


‘THE Superintendents of Schools are to be 
| elected on Tuesday, the 5th of May next, 
in all the counties of the Commonwealth, and 
in all cities, boroughs and townships having 
five thousand inhabitants, that desire to elect 
such officers. Scarcely any other election should 
so deeply enlist the interest of the people. We 
can afford bad government anywhere else bet- 
ter than in respect to our schools. Good schools 
make good citizens, and good citizens are neces- 
sary to the very existence of a state Pennsyl- 
vania has nearly 1,000,000 children in her com- 
mon schools, and more than $10,000,000 are 
annually expended for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them. Vhether these children shall be 
well instructed or otherwise, whether this vast 
sum of money shall be well or ill-applied, will 
depend in good measure upon the officers placed 
over the schools at the coming elections. Let 
whole communities see that the best men are 
chosen. 

County conventions of Directors will be 
chosen to assemble at the respective county 
seats by the County Superintendents now in 
office. The best place for meeting is generally 
the Court House. City and borough conven- 
tions will be called by the proper board of di- 
rectors or controllers in the manner prescribed 
by law, in their usual place of meeting. The 
directors of cities and boroughs that elect super- 
intendents of their own cannot take part in the 
county conventions. The law does not say at 
what hour the conventions shall assemble, and 
the local authorities calling the conventions 
must fix it to suit local circumstances. One 
o’clock p. m. is geuerally adopted as the most 
suitable hour. It is proper for the directors of 
cities and boroughs entitled to elect a superin- 
tendent, but not now having one, to determine 
the question whether they will elect such an 
officer, at a preliminary meeting. ; 

The convention should organize by electing 
a president and secretary. Vice president and 
assistant secretaries may be elected, if desired. 
County Superintendents generally have in their 
possession full lists of the members of the dif- 
ferent boards of directors in their respective 
counties; and when this is the case, a list with 
the districts properly designated should be 
handed to the president of the convention. It 
should be read, in order that all errors may be 
corrected, and that it may be known who are 
present. If the county superintendent cannot 
furnish a list of the directors, some one from 
each district represented should hand to the 
president the names of the directors in his dis- 
trict, from which the secretary should prepare 
a roll, and this, when called, will show who are 
present. In voting the name of each director 
nust be distinctly called, and his vote recorded : 
that is, the vote must be taken by veas and nays. 
It requires not only a majority of the directors 
voting, but of those present, to elect a superin- 
tendent. 

Knowing who are members, the convention 
is prepared to fix the salary of the office of 
county superintendent for the coming term of 
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three years. It will be fonnd best in nearly 
every case to fix the salary before electing the 
officer. If several sums are named, the vote 
shall be first taken upon the highest, but if a 
majority of directors do not vote forthat sum, 
then the vote should be taken upon the next 
highest, and so on, until some sum receive a 
majority vote. This done, candidates for super- 
inte ndent can be nominated and voted for, until 
some one receive a majority. 

The president and secretary must make out 
and sign the certificate of election, and forward 
it to this department. Blanks for this purpose 
will be placed in the hands of the several county 
superintendents and the secretaries of school 
boards in all the connty towns. 

The following questions should receive care- 
ful consideration at the hands of the members 
of a convention about to elect a Superintendent 
of Schools: What qualifications should a super- 
intendent of schools possess? and What salary 
should be patd him ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said 
that such a superintendent should possess cer- 
tain physical qualifications. No one can prop- 
erly discharge the duties of the office who is not 
in the enjoyment of general good health. Es- 
pecially is this the case with county superin- 
tendents who have to visit schools in rural dis- 
tricts, and are conseqcently much exposed. 

Intellectual qualifications.—As a test of in- 
tellectual qualifications, the law renders any 
one ineligible to the office of superintendent 
who does not possess one of the following doc- 
uments: A diploma from a college legally em- 
powered to grant a literary degree; a diploma 
or State certificate issued by the authorities of a 
State Normal School; a professional or perma- 
nent certificate, issued at least one year prior to 
the election; a certificate of competency from 
the State Superinteadent, or a commission as a 
county, city or borough superintendent. In ad- 
dition to the intellectual qualifications usually 
indicated by the possession of documents like 
the above named, a superintendent of schools 
should be a broad, liberal thinker, a good 
speaker, a man of tact and marked administra- 
tive ability. 

Moral Qualifications.—The law says no per- 
son shall be eligible to the office ‘‘ unless he has 
a sound moral character.’’ The very letter of 
the law should in this respect be adhered to, 
and will be, so far as the Department is con- 
cerned. Nor is it sufficient for a superintendent 
of schools to be guiltless of any gross ‘‘ immor- 
ality.”’ He should bea positive worker for good; 
if possible, he should have all the moral quali- 
ties implied in the noble expression, ‘‘a Chris- 
tian gentleman.”’ 

Professional Qualifications.—It is provided in 
the law, that a person cannot hold the office of 
superintendent of schools unless ‘‘ he has had 
successful experience within three years of the 
time of his election.’”’ The spiri¢ of this provi- 
sion is that a superintendent must be a profes- 
sional teacher—not a lawyer, doctor, minister, 
or a member of some other profession, desiring 
to hold the office until a way opens to engage 
in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools be- 
longs to the teachers; it has to do with teachers, 
and should always be filled by a teacher. If 
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directors can find in acounty a teacher of expe- 
rience, devoted to his profession, who attends 
educational meetings, who reads works on teach- 
ing, who advocates common schools, who, like 
Richter, ‘‘ loves God and little children;’’ who, 
in short, is something of an enthusiast in his 
work — he is the man to make superintendent of 
the work of education, even though he has not 
been to college. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal sala- 
ries. Their work, when well done, is both deli- 
cate and difficult. Good officers can hardly be 
paid too much, and we had better have none at 
all than poor ones. The judges of our courts and 
other county officers in many counties receive 
generous salaries; why should not well-qualified 
superintendents of schools be as liberally paid? 
In view of the whole subject, school directors 
are most earnestly advised /o elect as superin- 
tendents the very best men in their several coun- 
ties whose services can be obtained ; have tt un- 
derstood that they are to devote their whole time 
lo the work of the office ; and then pay them well 
Jor what they are required todo. It is in this 


way, and in this way only, that the office can ac- 
complish the greatest good of which it is capable. 


OATH OF OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE following is the proper form for the oath 
of office which must be taken by all County, 
City, Borongh and Township Superintendents, 
before they enter upon the discharge of their 
official duties. When taken, a copy must be for- 
warded to the Department of Public Instruction 
and a copy filed in the office of the Prothonotary 
of the county in which the same is taken: 

‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support, obey and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution of this Com- 
monwealth, and that I will discharge the duties 
of my office with fidelity; that I have not paid 
or contributed, or promised to pay or contribute, 
either directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing, to procure my nomination or 
election, except for necessary aud proper expen- 
ses expressly authorized by law: that I have not 
knowingly violated any election law of this Com- 
monwealth, or procured it to be done by others 
in my behalf; that I will not knowingly receive, 
directly or indirectly, any money or other valu- 
able thing for the performance or non perform- 
ance of any act or duty pertaining to my office, 
other than the compensation allowed by law.”’ 

[Signed] A B . 

Sworn (or affirmed) and subscribed before 
me, ————- ———, Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of said county (or Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, as the case may be), the 
— day of ——, 18—. 





ELECTION OF CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

ALL cities, boroughs or townships having a 
population of 5,000 or more are entitled to elect 
and have commissioned a city, borough or town- 
ship superintendent of schools. No argument 
need be presented here to prove that such an 
officer, or some equivalent agency, is absolutely 
essential to the efficient working of a system of 
graded schools, giving employment to a number 
of teachers. 
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Meetings of directors for the purpose of elect- 
ing a city, borough or township superintendent 
are called in a different manner from those con- 
vened for the purpose of electing a county 
superintendent. In cities or boroughs where 
the superintendency has been in operation, the 
meeting is called on the first Tuesday in May, 
by the president of the board of his own mo- 
tion; and in cities and boroughs where the su- 
perintendency has not been in operation, a pre- 
liminary meeting is called by the president of 
the board, upon the request of a certain number 
of directors, at which the question of electing a 
superintendent is considered; and if decided in 
the affirmative, a subsequent meeting is ap- 
pointed, as in other cases, on the first Tuesday 
in May, when the election takes place. Boards 
of directors in cities, in boroughs, and in town- 
ships that have a superintendent of their own, 
cannot take part in the election of a county 
superintendent. 


HOW TO MAKE OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


COMMISSIONS to Superintendents are not 
issued for thirty days after the day of election. 
This time is allowed in order that all who deem 
a Superintendent elected by a convention of 
Directors unqualified for the office, may have 
opportunity to file their objections, and preyent 
his entering upon the discharge of its dnties. 

In this connection it is thought proper to call 
the attention of Directors to the following pro- 
vision of the law. Incompetent officers have 
been commissioned because Directors were not 
fully advised as to the manner of presenting to 
the School Department objections to its being 
done. 

‘* But if objections to issuing such commission 
be made within thirty days, and such objections 
be signed, among others, by a majority of the 
members of not less than one-fifth of all the 
School Boards in the county from which such 
objections are received, and certified to, under 
oath or affirmation, by at least three of the 
signers, the Superintendent of Common Schools 
may require such evidence, under oath or affir- 
mation, in regard to the legality of the election, 
and the qualifications of the person elected 
County Superintendent, as he shall deem neces- 
sary, and then shall issue the commission to the 
person properly qualified who received the 
greatest number of votes; and the Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, when engaged in the 
investigation of objections filed against the issu- 
ing of commissions to County Superintendents, 
shall have power to issue subpoenas and to ad- 
minister oaths; and any person refusing or 
neglecting to attend, and give evidence at such 
investigation, when legally subpoenaed, shall be 
liable to the same fines and penalties as if he 
had refused to appear and give evidence in the 
court of record, and the costs to be paid by the 
parties subpcenaing the witnesses.”’ 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one-fifth 
of the Boards of Directors in any county have 
the power to keep an incompetent man out of 
the office of Superintendent, and it is hoped 
they will fearlessly exert their power whenever 
the circumstances demand it. Especially should 
this be the case whenever facts exist affecting 
the moral character of the person elected. The 
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necessary papers can be drawn up and signed, 
if desirable, on the day of the election. 
To this it should be added, however, that ob- 


| jections, to have weight in the hearing, must not 


arise from improper motives or considerations 
of any kind, but have strict reference, in the 
language of the law, ‘“‘to the legality of the 
election and the qualifications of the person 
elected County Superintendent,’’? and those 
making charges must be prepared to present 
them in a regular way and prove them. 


- -_——- 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson: There is 
more interest taken in the Local Institutes 
this year than ever before. Although the 
weather was very. disagreeable, yet those 
held at Dayton and the Brick Church were 
well attended. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts : The educational 
meetings and Local Institutes held during 
the month were remarkably well attended. 
The Superintendent was able to be present 
at fifteen of these meetings. At Woodbush 
in East Providence township, it was esti- 
mated that 500 people were present; when it 
is known that this is a rural district, the at- 
tendance will mean more. On Washington’s 
birthday there were flag-raisings in all 
sections ofthe county. These were attended 
by appropriate ceremonies, the school chil- 
dren taking part in each instance. All the 
schools in the county except ten have been 
visited. There have been but three changes 
of teachers in the county during this term. 
Two of these were caused by sickness ; the 
other was a forced resignation. That but 
one teacher out of three hundred should be 
removed for cause speaks for itself. It now 
looks as if the average attendance will be 
one thousand more than last year. Adding 
to this the increase for the last two years, 
we have for the last three years an increase 
of 2,000 in average attendance. This, with 
an increased enrollment of less than 1,000, 
speaks for the work being done by the 
teachers. The interest in school work is 
general. All sections of the county have 
been asking for public meetings, and the 
crowds attending these meetings and the 
attention given to the work done at them, is 
but another indication of the advance mak- 
ing in the work. We feel encouraged in 
every way. 

BUTLER—Supt. McCollough : Evans City 
erected a two-story brick building contain- 
ing six rooms, at a cost of $15,000. It is 
furnished with patent furniture and slate 
blackboards, and it is ventilated and heated 
by Wood's latest improved system. Ap- 
propriate dedicatory exercises were held and 
speeches were made by Newton Black, esq., 
Dr. D. C. Murphy, Dr. Irving, Hon. D. B. 
Doughett, John H. Wilson, L. E. Christley 
and the County Superintendent. The Local 
Institutes held in the districts into which 
the county is divided were well attended. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: In the case of 
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the Allegheny township School Board, upon 
which a rule had been granted to show 
cause why its members should not be re- 
moved for failure to provide sufficient 
schooling facilities, the judge decided not to 
remove them, but directed them to build a 
school house which would be so located as 
to obviate the difficulty. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: A very successful 
Local Institute was held at Lehighton. 
More than one-half of all the teachers in the 
county were present. The Carbon county 
teachers have made a good record as shown 
by the Local and County Institutes. This 
same interest is manifested in the schools 
throughout the county. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: All the Local 
Institutes held thus far this season have 
been a financial success. For a number of 
years it has been our custom to place the 
balance of the proceeds in the hands of the 
School Board for the purpose of assisting or 
starting school libraries. The balance at 
Downingtown was increased to fifteen dol- 
lars by the School Board. This was used to 
purchase access to the town library for all 
pupils of the High School, Grammar School, 
and several in the intermediate department. 
The pupils secure books only with a cer- 
tificate from the Principal, which designates 
the books to be selected. The Cochranville 
Institute realized $27, which will be used to 
start six circulating libraries in the town- 
ship of West Fallowfield. The Spring City 
Institute yielded $22, and West Grove about 
$18. Since this plan was adopted, over 
twenty school libraries have been started. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: Local 
Institutes were held at Du Bois, Curwens- 
ville, Irvona, Westover, and Osceola. They 
were all well sustained. Ramey has about 
completed its new building. It supplies a 
long-felt want, and is a credit to the town. 
There are now 408 teachers employed in the 
county—an increase of 84 in the iast six 
years. In this number there are many first- 
class teachers receiving from $50 to $125 per 
month. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: Flags have been 
raised with appropriate ceremonies at the 
following places: Renovo, Salona, Logan- 
ton, Clintondale, and Fair Point. Our 
people are beginning to see the appropriate- 
ness of unfurling the flag from the fortresses 
of education. 

CoL_uMBIA—Supt. Johnston: A successful 
Local Institute was held at Millville for the 
townships of Pine, Greenwood and Madi- 
son, and the borough of Millville. Twenty- 
five teachers were present. Several of them 
took an active part in the meeting. Prof. 
Sutliff, of the Normal School, spoke in the 
morning on History, and in the afternoon 
on Arithmetic. Prof. Cope, also of the 
Normal, gave an excellent talk on Element- 
ary Science. An essay, that merits special 
notice, was read by Miss Lulu McHenry, of 
the Rohrsburg primary school, on ‘‘ Re- 
sponsibilities of the Primary Teacher.’’ In 





no previous year has the attendance of 
teachers, Directors, and parents at these 
meetings been so large as this year, and we 
think they are doing much good. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: An interesting 
meeting of the County Directors’ Associa- 
tion was held in the Court House, February 
20th. Discussions were had upon subjects 
of interest to the public school work, and 
reports were presented by our delegates to 
the recent State Convention. Our Teach- 
ers’ Association held its fourth regular 
meeting at the Western school, Darby town- 
ship. There was a good attendance and 
an interesting programme. At the recent 
elections, two ladies were re-elected for the 
second time to the office of school director 
in Haverford township, one in Swarthmore, 
and two newly elected members of the 
Yeadon borough school board. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: Three Local 
Institutes were held during the month, all 
of which were well attended, interesting 
and profitable. Flags were raised on three 
school-houses. Washington’s birthday was 
generally celebrated with appropriate ex- 
ercises. Mt. Vernon school in Washing- 
ton district has been graded, a new house 
haying been recently built, and a pri- 
mary teacher employed. The Waynesboro 
schools, as found by a recent visit, are in 
excellent condition under the efficient man- 
agement of Prof. R. T. Adams. 

FuLToN—Supt. Chestnut: Many schools 
have a slim attendance on account of 
whooping cough and sore throat, which 
have been almost epidemic in some locali- 
ties. The general school work is moving 
along fairly well. A few cases of ‘‘ do noth- 
ing’’ teachers and a few of indifferent or 
opposing patrons are hurting some schools. 
A Term Report blank is being mailed to 
each teacher, with a circular letter. This 
is the second step in the line of a graded 
course of study. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Five Local 
Institutes and two educational meetings 
were held during the month. These were 
well attended by teachers, directors and 
citizens, and deep interest was manifested 
in the work. The discussions were inter- 
esting and profitable. Valley Point school- 
house, Shirley township, was destroyed by 
fire on the evening of February 2ist. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: With the help 
of an assistant for a few days, I have visited 
all of the 293 schools of the county once, 
and a few of them the second time. I have 
a personal record of 272 official visits during 
the term to date, and in addition to this 
and my office work, I have attended and 
taken pArt in twenty-two Institutes. Our 
schools are doing well, and in every section 
of the county there is manifested a healthy 
interest in educational affairs. The graded 
course of study introduced in 1891, has 
done much to harmonize and systematize 
the work of our schools. About 150 pupils 
have completed the course this year, and 
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are reported for examination 
teachers. These examinations will be held 
March 21st, by persons appointed in the 
different districts for this purpose. 
lists of printed questions will be sent out 


from this office to the examiners, thus mak- | 
ing the examinations uniform throughout | 


the county. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: On Feb- 
ruary 11th, I visited and inspected a new 
two-room building in Old Forge district, 


aca This house is heated and ventilated 
y the Smead systim, and supplied with 
slate blackboards and single desks. Its cost 
was about $4,000. This is the third build- 
ing of the kind erected in Old Forge during 
the last three years. Taylor borough dis- 
trict also has a new two-room building 
ready for occupancy. It is to be heated by 
a furnace. Its cost is about $2,600. Glen- 
burn and Waverly districts are preparing to 
erect new buildings during the summer. 
LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The schools of 
South Annville, Jackson, Millcreek and 
Heidelberg were visited during this month. 
With few exceptions they were found ina 
highly satisfactory condition. The teachers 
of South Annville succeeded admirably 
well with music, a subject recently intro- 
duced. A very successful Institute was 
held at Avon, February 14-15. On Friday 
evening Dr. Rock, of Lebanon, delivered 


his popular lecture, ‘‘ Better than Gold.’’ 


On Saturday evening Prof. Rothermel, vice 
principal of the Keystone Normal School, 
ave a lecture on ‘‘Silent Forces.’’ Both 
ectures were attended by large and appre- 
ciative audiences. On Saturday the work 
was principally done by the teachers, who 
performed their duties creditably. On Feb- 
ruary 14, the teachers of Jackson celebrated 
the 150th anniversary of the birthday of the 
noble Swiss educator, Pastalozzi. The par- 
ticipants were Profs. Samuel Hook, E. L. 
Watts, Mr. L. F. Reber and Miss Eloy 
Kilmer on the part of the teachers. Prof. 
Samuel Hemperly and the County Superin- 
tendent were both on the programme and 
assisted in the discussions. The occasion 
was one long to be remembered by all pres- 
ent, and will doubtless stimulate to a closer 
study of the life and work of this great 
character. The monthly meetings held in 
nearly all the districts continue to do much 
for the cause of the public schools. I can- 
not speak too highly of most of our teachers 
in this line of work. There are a few who 
are preparing to leave the school-room, for 
whom these ‘‘feasts’’ are too dainty. 
Mental dyspepsia will not permit them to 
partake of the feast. If no pay were con- 
nected with the attendance at the County 
Institute, it also would be too dainty for 
them. The Directors’ Association held a 
successful session February 22nd, at Leb- 
anon. Supt. Boger made a strong plea for 
music in the schools. Mr. Moses Grum- 
bine, director of North Cornwall, delivered 
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an appropriate address on ‘‘Our Greatest 
Needs.’’ The compulsory attendance law 
The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are Rev. 


A. Bachman, of Fontana, secretary, and 
Mr. J. K. Funk, of Lebanon, treasurer. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Salisbury, White- 
hall and Lynn townships have placed a set 
of Kennedy’s Dissecting Blocks in each 
building. Hanover township supplied seven 
Cata- 
saqua contemplates the erection of a ten- 
room building during the coming summer. 
It is estimated to cost about $30,000; the 
lot was secured about a year ago at a cost of 
$3,000. During the month death has re- 
moved from the teaching force of Lehigh 
county one of its oldest members in the 
person of Mr. J. W. Gernerd. For the last 
quarter of a century he has been identified 
with the schools of Lower Macungie town- 
ship, which is now called upon to mourn 
the loss of a faithful and efficient teacher. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: During Feb- 
ruary I visited schools in Fairmount, 
Huntington, Salem, New Columbus, Shick- 
shinny, Warrior Run borough, Black Creek 
and Jeddo borough. Fairmount put in sev- 
eral new slate boards. Black Creek built 
an addition to the Rock Glen school-house 
and established an additional school. This 
district also procured a fine line of supple- 
mentary woe) ig New Columbus borongh 
purchased the New Columbus Academy and 
remodeled it into two very good school- 
rooms, with a fine large assembly room on 
the second floor. The schools are doing 
very good work. The Shickshinny schools 
are in excellent condition; I never saw 
them better. Huntington Independent is to 
be congratulated upon the excellent work 
being done by Prof. J. W. Hayman and his 
able assistants, Miss Sue Koons and Miss 
McNinch. . The work done in Salem is giv- 
ing good satisfaction. The teachers through- 
out the section visited during the month 
are earnest and enthusiastic in their work. 

LycoMInG—Supt. Becht : On the evening 
of January 24, Dr. J. T. Rothrock delivered 
his lecture on ‘‘ Beautiful Pennsylvania,”’ 
in the court house at Williamsport, under 
the auspices of the County Teachers’ Ex- 
change, before a large audience. Interest- 
ing Local institutes were held in the dis- 
tricts of Loyalsock, Cogan House, Lewis, 
McIntyre and Jackson. The teachers have 
shown unusual interest in the local gather- 
ings, coming many miles to take part in 
the work. 

McKEAN—Supt. Eckels: The meeting of 
the County Association held at Port Alle- 
gany was, notwithstanding the very severe 
weather, the largest ever held in the county. 
Over 100 teachers were in attendance, and 
all received great benefit from the meeting. 
The school-house at Beartown was burned 
down a few days ago, owing to an over-pres- 
sure of gas. 
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MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: I have completed 
my second round of visits to all the schools 
except those of Lewistown and two country 
schools. Mental arithmetic as a separate 
branch is receiving more attention than last 
year. A number of inferior language books 
were introduced in a number of districts 
three years ago, and many teachers are com- 
plaining of them. The Local Institute at 
Albertville was a success, though the at- 
tendance of teachers was not what it should 
have been. The Institute for the graded 
schools of the county held at Lewistown 
was a new departure and completely suc- 
cessful throughout. Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh’s 
lecture in the evening was interesting, 
highly instructive, and ably delivered. We 
felt complimented to have him with us. 
Prof. Kennedy and the rest of the Lewistown 
teachers were pleased to have Dr. Schaeffer 
spend part of a day in their schools. The 
Lewistown High School is making a suc- 
cessful effort to raise money for the purchase 
of anew piano. It is to be regretted that 
Roland Thompson, of Milroy, was not re- 
elected school director. We have never had 
an abler director in the county. For nine 


years Mr. Thompson has been a faithful di- 
rector in Armagh township; as Secretary of 
the Board and as Secretary of the County 
Directors’ Association, he manifested the 
same zeal and care that characterized his 
private business. 


He made a study of im- 
portant school questions, and his ideas and 
suggestions were beneficial and helpful not 
only to his own township, but to the county 
at large. The gain is Mr. Thompson’s, and 
the loss is to our schools. 

NORTHAMPTON — Supt. Hoch: During 
February, Local Institutes were held at 
Rebucks, Snydertown, Herndon and Wat- 
sontown. The one at Herndon was held on 
Washington’s birthday, and the evening 
exercises were arranged to commemorate 
the name and fame of him who was “‘ first in 

eace, first in war, and first in the hearts of 

is countrymen.’’ In addition to work 
done by many of the teachers, assistance 
was rendered by Profs. Noetling and De 
Witt of the Bloomsburg Normal, and by 
Supt. Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre. In sev- 
eral districts the Directors visited the 
schools ina body. More visiting of schools 
by patrons, friends and directors has been 
done this year than last. Teachers are 
doing good work, and many of them are 
making arrangements to attend Normal 
Schools or others for special training. We 
have arranged for central examinations in 
all rural districts, to be held March 28th. 
Washington’s birthday was appropriately 
observed by the schools throughout the 
county. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: The 25th of 
January was a memorable day in the history 
of Freeburg, when a beautiful new school 
building was dedicated to the cause of pop- 
ular education. The Board of Directors 
and its building committee invited the P. 
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O. S. of A. of the town to join them in the 
preparation of an elaborate programme. 
Invitations were extensively circulated 
throughout the county, so that by 2 p. m., 
the hour appointed, the High School room 
was crowded with an interested and appreci- 
ative audience. In his very pertinent re- 
marks Dr. Schaeffer showed the true nature 
of the relation between the child and the 
public school. Hon. H. M. McClure, Presi- 
dent Judge of Union and Sullivan counties, 
followed in a very able address. The dedi- 
catory address was delivered by the County 
Superintendent. Hon. C. W. Herman pre- 
sented a flag, the gift of the P. O. S. of A., 
to the directors for the use of the building. 
The flag was received on the part of the 
Board by its President, Dr. E. W. Pool. 
The addresses were interspersed with excel- 
lent solos by Mrs. Wm. Bassler, and patri- 
otic selections by the Freeburg and Kautz 
Bands. Local Institutes were held in Rich- 
field and Freemont. The schools in the 
main are in splendid condition. Diph- 
theria affects the attendance of a few schools 
in West Beaver township. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: Three 
Institutes were held during the month. 
All were profitable meetings. Lectures 
were delivered by Rev. I. S. Lane, Forks- 
ville; Dr. C. H. Albert, Bloomsburg; and 
Prof. F. H. Green, West Chester. These 
meetings are increasing in interest and 
efficiency each year. Teachers who fail to 
attend and participate in the exercises will 
ere long have difficulty in securing posi- 
tions in the schools of the county. A 
graded course of study will be adopted in 
nearly every district during the next few 
months. 

T10oGA—Supt. Raesly: During the month 
five successful Local Institutes were held 
as follows: Covington, Roaring Branch, 
Marshfield, Keeneyville, and Wellsboro. 
All the meetings were well attended by the 
teachers and others of two or more districts. 
The schools with a six months term are 
closing. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: Patriotic exer- 
eises in memory of Washington’s birthday 
were held in Lewisburg. They were par- 
ticipated in by committees representing the 
Grand Army, by pupils, teachers, and Sup- 
erintendent. Flags were raised at Winfield, 
Kelly Cross Roads, and Hill School in Kelly 
township. At all these places the exer- 
cises were inspiring and patriotic. The 
schools throughout the county are pro- 
gressing in a satisfactory manner. 

WYOMING — Supt. Keeler: During the 
month of February Local Institutes were 
held at Forkstown, Nicholson, Factoryville, 
Tunkhannock, and Meshoppen; during 
March at Mehoopany, Centre Moreland, and 
Laceyville. These meetings are well at- 
tended by patrons, directors, and teachers. 
All but one of the school-rooms in the 
county are furnished with improved styles 
of furniture. 
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Too ARTISTIC.—The great mistake as to the sing- 
ing in public worship is the desire to make it artisuc. 
In Rome and Paris people rush to the churches to 
hear the singing; they care nothing for the other 
parts of the mass. Such is the case in many Prot- 
estant churches, where devotional singing has given 
way to the operatic. We have heard of a church 
where the preaching is voted a bore, but where the 
fashionable resort to hear sacred songs sung by pro- 
fessional singers from the opera; where the singing 
costs more than the preaching. How much bette 
is it to go to such churches, where the praying and 
preaching are mere accompaniments to the singing, 
than going tothe opera? The truth is, that we sacri- 
fice the devotional in the proportion ont we cultivate 
the artistic beyond a given line. People that know 
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not a note in music, can sing the praises of God so 
as to excite their devotional feelings, if the tune is a 
familiar one. And these form the great majority of 
ordinary congregations; and it is in reference to 
these, and not for the few cultivated ears, that the 
singing of congregations should be conducted. We 

heard “the choir of the Sistine Chapel, and of St. 

Peter’s and of St. Paul’s; but so far as devotion is 
concerned, their singing bore no comparison to that 
we have hear { in Scotch churches, led by a precentor 
from a seat under the pulpit; or in a Methodist 
church, when the brethren had “a good time.”” The 
singing in w hich most of the people can unite, may 
not be the most tasteful and classical, but is the best 
for the people; it is the most devotional. It may 
grate upon the ears of young misses from boarding: 
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Pp ople 
even soldiers are Jed to the de 
under the inspiriting influence of words and tuncs in 
which battalions may unite, lf the ** Marseillaise,”’ 
as Lamartine says, was to l'renc! wnen as “fa recovered 
echo from Thermopyle,’’ why should not our C hris- 
tian psalms and |] hymns be so sung as to | 
echoes from Calvary? As singing isthe ] 
worship designed to unite all the people ert it 
isa desecration of it to surrender it to a committee 
of artist musicians in the gallery— Dr. J/urray. 
STRANGE as it may seem, if there were no creature 
that could hear upon the earth, there would be no 
such thing as sound, though all the movements in 
nature were going on just as they are now, Try to 
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1 , for it is difficult at first to mal 
peo ple believe it, you were stone-de 

there would be no such thing as sound to you. A 
heavy hammer faJling on an anvil would indeed 
: the air violently, but since this air when it 
reached your ear would find a useless instrument, it 
could not play upon it. And it is this play on the 
drum of your ear and the nerves within it speaking 
to your brain which makes sound. Therefore, if all 
creatures on or around the earth were without ears 
or nerves cf hearing, there would be no instruments 
on which to play, and consequently there would be 
no such thing This proves that two things 
are needed in order that we may hear. First, 
outside movement which plays on our hearing instru- 
ment; and secondly, the hearing instrument itself, of 
whose structure few people know anything whatever. 
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